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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
HITLER IS THROUGH 


iy this magazine and especially in 
this department there has never 
appeared even so much as a suspi- 
cion of doubt that we would win the 
war. The victory of the Allies was 


inevitable from the beginning. Dun- 
kirk might perhaps have been the 
prelude to something pretty dismal 
for England, but it is unthinkable 


that the British Empire would 
capitulate even if the military forces 
had evacuated the tight little island. 
When America came 
to the assistance of 
Britain, and Stalin 
terminated his trea- 
sonable pact with 
Hitler, the jig was up for Germany. 
Even the Fuehrer knew it. He is 
no great wizard in strategy but he 
foresaw and confessed that Germany 
could not take on the East and the 
West at once. He should have pro- 
posed peace. Failing to do so he is 
murdering his own people. St. 
Thomas teaches that no nation has 
a moral right to go to war unless it 
has a reasonable expectation of 
winning. Fighting for a “lost 
cause” (if it is really lost) or a “for- 


Not War But 
National 
Suicide 


lorn hope” (if it is indeed forlorn 
“verloren”) is not only foolish but 
immoral. Waging war is one thing; 
sending soldiers to slaughter is an- 
other. Who was it that said of the 
Charge of the Light Brigade (or was 
it some other fatal blunder?), “it is 
magnificent but it is not war”? 
What Hitler is doing now is neither 
magnificent nor is it war. It is stu- 
pid and it is suicide. The blood of 
many peoples is on the soul of Hit- 
ler, but not the least of his crimes 
is the useless sacrifice of his own 
people. They don’t know it yet. 
German captives brought to the 
United States, are amazed to see that 
New York and Chicago are not like 
Cassino a heap of rubble. Goebbels 
certainly did “put it over” on those 
poor people. When the truth 
dawns upon them, the Fuehrer had 
better “go away from there”—but 
quickly. He may manage to do so, 
like the Kaiser. Or he may wait 
too long, like Louis XVI. I wonder 
—by the way—if Hitler dreams of 
Louis and the guillotine. Or of his 
own head and the ax. One thing 
seems certain: it must be his own 
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people who will deal with him. If 
his punishment is meted out by the 
Allies he will be a martyr. If the 
Germans take care of him he will 
go down even in their own histories 
as a criminal and a fool—like Mus- 
solini. 

I seem to remember having writ- 
ten in these columns a year or more 
ago that even though the house- 
painter couldn’t have been expected 
to read St. Thomas, he must at least 
have heard as a boy in church that 
pertinent, prophetic fragment of the 
Gospel, “What king 
about to go to make 
war against another 
king, doth not first 
sit down, and think whether he be 
able with ten thousand to meet him 
that, with twenty thousand, cometh 
against him?” What Fuehrer about 
to make war, doth not first sit down 
and think whether he be able with 
a nation of 80 millions to do battle 
against three nations of 300 mil- 
lions? One needs not be a Napo- 
leon or a von Treitschke or a von 
Clausewitz to answer that question. 
Mere arithmetic would do. Add to 
the three Allies a dozen conquered 
and oppressed peoples, ready and 
eager for sabotage and assassina- 
tion; add to the two fronts half a 
dozen others; all Hitler needs is a 
pad and pencil and an elementary 
knowledge of figures. They say he 
has a geopolitician on his staff. He 
might better call in an arithmeti- 
cian. Now there remains for him 
only the mortician. 


Elementary 
Arithmetic 


UST before “D Day” a motion 
picture was exhibited showing 


“somewhere in England” planes 
wing-tip to wing-tip extending as 
far as the eye could see, and ware- 
houses “as big as all outdoors” 
packed to the rafters with food- 
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stuffs, clothing, barbed wire, bombs, 
medicine, blood plasma and all the 
other multitudinous requirements 
for present-day warfare. The very 
assemblage of all that matériel in 
the open. was a challenge to the 
Luftwaffe, but the Luftwaffe was in 
no condition to accept the challenge. 
Then and there Hit- 
ler should have told 
his general staff, “It’s 
no use! Let’s va- 
moose while the vamoosing is good.” 
What kind of madman must he be 
to hold on and hang around? Not 
that we subscribe to the Napoleonic 
cynicism that “God is on the side 
of the biggest battalions.” But nei- 
ther is God on the side of Hitler. 
With neither God nor the biggest 
battalions how can he expect to 
win? His predecessor Wilhelm had 
an expression “Gott und Ich” (or 
was it Ich und Gott?). Does Hitler 
say “Gott, das ist Ich.” If he were 
Zeus or Jupiter he couldn’t escape 
now. 

The captain of a German subma- 
rine, picked up out of the sea by an 
American destroyer that had sunk 
his craft, was shown a picture of the 
Queen Elizabeth. “Jah,” he said, 
“T haff seen her many times through 
the periscope, but she is too shwift 
for us.” Hitler’s unterseeboten not 
only couldn’t catch the Queen Mary 
or the Queen Elizabeth; they 
couldn’t stop the “round the clock” 
procession of slow moving trans- 
ports that have conveyed hundreds 
of millions of tons of war material 
and six or seven million American 
fighting men from America to what- 
ever spot on the globe we have 
wished to send them. What have 
Hitler and his staff to say to all that, 
and to a dozen other irrefragable 
proofs that theirs will be the fate 
of the fabled snowball in Hades? 


Missing the 
Last Bus 
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Why don’t they quit? The only an- 
.Swer seems to be that they must 
“fill up the measure of their in- 
iquity.” 

General Eisenhower, given more 
to deeds than to words, has said, 
“The Nazis will be forced through- 
out the perimeter of their strong- 
hold, daily expanding their dwin- 
dling resources until overwhelmed 
by the hopelessness of their posi- 
tion.” 

Doesn’t Hitler know that? And 
Rommel? And von Rundstedt? 


And the General Staff? Why then 
don’t they take a tip from Long- 
fellow’s Arabs, fold their tents and 
silently steal away? Is it that like 
the dead atheist laid out in a nice 
new suit in his coffin, they are all 
dressed up but have nowhere to go? 


»— 
—_ 





THE INVASION AND AMERICA FIRST 


O one, so far as I have seen or 

heard, has thus far used the in- 
vasion of France to prove that the 
America First Movement was cor- 
rect in one of its primary conten- 
tions, namely. that we could not 
have been invaded by the Germans. 
They didn’t dare launch their ships 
across the twenty-one miles of 
Channel between Calais and Dover 
even in those crucial days after 
Dunkirk when England was at her 
weakest. After four years of prom- 
ising his own people and threaten- 
ing the English, Hitler, like Napo- 
leon and unlike Philip II. played 
safe. The narrow ribbon of Chan- 
nel was too much for him. When 
some one (was it the indiscreet 
Vansittart?) blamed the French for 
capitulating, some one else (was it 
shrewd old Smuts?) retorted that 
if it hadn’t been for the Channel, 
England would have had to eat 
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humble pie like the French. Yet, 
when some of us who confess igno- 
rance of the fine points of strategy, 
but haven’t abandoned common 
sense, insisted be- 
fore and after Dun- 
kirk that 3,000 miles 
of water would save 
us, we were hooted 
at and pelted with all the insulting 
epithets in the rich vocabulary of 
the America Last crowd. 

It was our argument that though 
we were unprepared we were no 
more unprepared than England, 
that Americans had “guts” no less 
than the British: that we were not 
trapped on a little island, but that 
we had a continent behind us; that 
our steel mills and factories were 
capable of unlimited productivity; 
that our inventors and mechanics 
were equal to the best that Ger- 
many could command — and then 
some; that in the matter of speed 
we led the world; that for all- 
around resourcefulness we had no 
superiors and few if any equals. 
So, we said, Germany could not and 
would not try to invade us. 

The opponents of America First 
felt otherwise. They sold America 
short. They told us we would be 
licking Hitler’s boots a fortnight 
after he had con- 
quered England, 
that if we didn’t go 
over there he would 
come over here and 
when he came over 
nothing would remain for us but to 
fold up. Obviously it was propa- 
ganda, and at that, particularly in- 
sane and insulting propaganda. But 
to say so at the time was somehow 
held to be treason. 

Now at long last we feel vindi- 
cated. Invasion of America by 
Germany was only a bugaboo. The 


The Channel 
and the 
Ocean 


Americans a 
Lesser Breed 
Than the 
British ? 
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alarmists were lying, either to them- 
selves or to us. They may have 
been right in their contention that 
if we didn’t go into the war Eng- 
land would be “sunk.” Why didn’t 
they say just that and no more? 
Why did they attempt to lure us in 
with the manifestly preposterous 
argument that the only way to save 
America was to go to Europe, Asia 
and Africa? 

Hitler had four years in which to 
make the Channel passage and then 
he wouldn’t venture it. If he had 
in contemplation not the Channel 
but the Ocean, how many times 
four years would he have deliber- 
ated? If we had been waiting for 
Hitler and not he for us, what a re- 
ception we could have prepared for 
him in those years! We could have 
kept all our lease-lend material at 
home instead of shipping it all over 
the world. We could have built our 
own Atlantic Wall. We could have 
lined up our 10 million soldiers 
from Eastport to Miami instead of 
stringing them out from Dakar to 
Cairo, from Iceland to Burma, from 
the Aleutians to Australia, and dot- 
ting the whole globe with them. We 
didn’t claim to be a race of super- 
men. But neither 
did we believe that 
there was any other 
race of supermen. 
We didn’t suborn 
the anthropologists and ethnologists 
to prove us better men than the 
Germans, or than the Anglo-Saxons 
who of course are also Germans. 
Nor did we believe those renegades 
from science, Hitler’s academic 
stooges in the Berlin University or 
at Bonn or Leipzig or Heidelberg 
who handed up to the slave driver 
who stood over them with a lash a 
lot of pseudo-scientific bunk about 
Nordic or Aryan supremacy. What 


Hitler 
Wouldn’t 
Have Dared 
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we said was simply that in a show- 
down we could take care of our- 
selves. 


HUTLER was in no hurry to make 
that short crossing— an hour 
and a half by slow boat, five min- 
utes by swift plane. Neither was 
England. In spite of the constant 
nagging of Stalin she went at the 
project very deliberately. She 
would not have ventured at all un- 
less she had had our resources add- 
ed to her own. When we did move 
we didn’t sail straight for Le Havre 
or Cherbourg, but had to be content 
with three or four 
small precarious Invasion No 
beachheads. We Easy Job 
paid a heavy price 
for them. And that after a series 
of tremendous bombings that would 
seem to have annihilated the Atlan- 
tic Wall and all in it or behind it. 
The bombing expeditions went on 
for months and years in a cres- 
cendo that finally reached 22,000 
planes in 48 hours! On the first 
day of the invasion 4,000 seacraft of 
various sizes were required to trans- 
port men and material. Yet when 
we landed on those beaches we were 
outnumbered, in places, ten to one. 
There still remained so many hos- 
tile guns, large, small and medium, 
to rake us head on and with cross- 
fire that we had to hold on as Gen- 
eral Montgomery said “with our 
eyelids.” Eyewitnesses declared it 
a miracle that we held on at all. 
Even Stalin, so sparing of praise for 
those who are fighting his battle 
better than he him- 
self, called the inva- 
sion “a brilliant suc- 
cess” and added that 
“the history of wars does not know 
any undertaking so broad in con- 
ception, so grandiose in scale and 


Even Stalin 
Opens Up! 
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so masterly in execution.” That 
was quite a burst of oratory from 
the taciturn Georgian. But he went 
on further to say, “Hitler who boast- 
ed for two years [in fact four] that 
he would carry out a crossing of 
the Channel, did not even risk mak- 
ing an attempt to carry out his 
threat.” 

Precisely, but must Americans 
accept from the lips of a foreigner 
—so utterly foreign a foreigner!— 
a fact that we have been dinning 
into their ears not for four years but 
for eight or twelve, the fact that if 
we mind our own business, take care 
of our own shores and don’t squan- 
der our resources, no nation in the 
world, and (since it is unthinkable 
that England would join an alli- 
ance against us) no group of na- 
tions could invade our land, not to 
say conquer it. The America First 
group were right in at least one 
major matter. Give them credit. 


<> 
—_ 





THE FINAL VICTORY 


HE best little treatise I have seen 

on the causes and cure of war 
and on what we must do to prevent 
a third world catastrophe is The 
Final Victory by Dom Aelred Gra- 
ham,: English (or Scots) Bene- 
dictine. Cause, Cure and Preven- 
tion of War is a big subject for a 
little book—indeed a pamphlet of 
only 94 pages. But Father Gra- 
ham’s own subtitle might seem even 
more pretentious: “The Present 
World Conflict Con- 
sidered from_ the 
Standpoint of Chris- 
tian Theology”! But 
don’t let the description of its con- 
tents frighten you off. It is easy 


reading, and interesting. 


‘ 1 aa Burns, Oates & Washbourne, Ltd. 
8. 6d. 


Multum 
in Parvo 
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Another warning: if you happen 
to be a bit of an Anglophobe don’t 
drop the booklet or chuck it away 
with disdain when you come upon 
this forbidding sentiment on the 
first page of the author’s preface, 
“If a single people has to lead man- 
kind politically, the English as a 
race are not without qualifications 
for the task notwithstanding the 
many just accusations of their 
critics.” Or this more lyric and 
rhapsodic passage quoted from 
Santayana’s Soliloquies in Eng- 
land: “He {the Englishman] car- 
ries his English weather in his heart 
wherever he goes, and it becomes a 
cool spot in the desert, and a steady 
and sane oracle amongst all the de- 
liriums of mankind. Never since 
the heroic days of Greece has the 
world had such a sweet, just, boy- 
ish master. It will be a black day 
for the human race when scientific 
blackguards, conspirators, churls 
and fanatics manage to supplant 
him.” 

Oddly enough, just before sitting 
down to write this paragraph I 
asked a professor of philosophy if 
he considered Santayana a philoso- 
pher or a poet. “A poet, by all 
means,” he replied, and further 
agreed with my suggestion that the 
last thing you might 
expect from Santa- 
yana is logic. It 
seems not to occur 
to the philosopher-poet that when 
England ceases to be a “sweet, just, 
boyish” master (tell that to the 
Irish!) there may be some other 
people to take their place beside 
blackguards, conspirators, churls 
and fanatics. 


Sweet 
Master! 


ET’S delay a moment on this odd 
fellow, George Santayana, of 
Spanish Bostonese stock, this New 
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England Castilian. I have just now 
come upon a dispatch from Rome 
(newly liberated) in which is re- 
ported an interview with Santayana 
by Herbert Matthews, the well 
known New York Times corre- 
spondent. “I live in the eternal,” 
said the expatriate from Madrid 
and Massachusetts. It seems he is 
so far out of the 
world, in “a simple 
cool room in a cor- 
ner of the convent 
of the English Blue Sisters on the 
Celian Hill” that Mr. Matthews had 
to “‘tell him about Italy, Fascism, 
Russia and the war”! Also he 
looks with equal indifference upon 
Fascism and Communism. It is 
odd therefore that he has such a 
strong antipathy to blackguards, 
conspirators, churls and fanatics. 
Interesting folk these poets! 


Out of 
This World 


UT we must snap back to Dom 

Graham. I have besought the 
reader—especially the perfervid Hi- 
bernian reader—not to fling away 
Father Graham’s precious little es- 
say (it is that) because of that un- 
ingratiating first page. He atones 
for it later when he says: “A feel- 
ing of national superiority is not, 
of course, peculiar to Germans. The 
British and Americans are notori- 
ously prone to it; though it has 
been questioned whether their con- 
tempt for the ‘foreigner’ is really 
any greater than that of the French, 
or Chinese, or Indians. At all 
events, such patriotic songs as 
‘Rule, Britannia’ and ‘Land of Hope 
and Glory,’ and the lyricism with 
which serious writers can acclaim 
our achievements at empire build- 
' ing, are proof that we can ill afford 
to charge others with failing to 
view their own countries with ob- 
jectivity and detachment.” 
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Father Graham is not more bigot- 
ed as a Catholic than as a Britisher. 
He says, “The tragedy of the Refor- 
mation was that it frustrated—is it 
to be for ever?—what might other- 
wise have been attained, viz., a 
world-society corresponding to the 
needs and aspirations of mankind 
as a whole. The substitution of in- 
dividual private judgment in the 
place of universally accepted Church 
authority and the subjection of re- 
ligious belief to the necessities of 
politics . . . reversed the direction 
along which Europe had painfully 
been striving for a thousand years.” 
But he admits that “the breakdown 
of the old order was inevitable” be- 
cause “the precarious unity of Eu- 
rope under the hegemony of the 
Church and Empire was too arti- 
ficial to last. . .. Amid the various 
peoples, the latent spirit of national 
independence was a_ centrifugal 
force too powerful to be long re- 
sisted. Moreover, the objector 
might continue, the time had come 
to do away with the manifold abuses 
of the pre-Reformation system: the 
clerical tyranny, the barbarous cru- 
elty and superstition; nor would 
men be content to be ruled indefi- 
nitely by quasi-theocratic political 
government. It is not, however, the 
passing of the mediaeval polity 
which is to be deplored, but the re- 
jection of the principles which it 
embodied. The people had clearly 
a greater right to a voice in their 
own government than was then al- 
lowed them and the Church has 
long since made its peace with 
democracy.” 

There, it seems to me is some- 
thing that has needed saying. The 
idea that a reversion to medieval- 
ism would cure the ills of the mod- 
ern age is a delusion cherished by 
some Catholics who should know 
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better. The Reformation was a 
calamity, but its chief cause (apart 
from original sin and the innate 
wickedness of man) was “the mani- 
fold abuses of the pre-Reformation 
system.” We had better not trick 
ourselves into thinking that a re- 
union of Church and State, or even 
a multiplication of concordats will 
be desirable or effectual in the post- 
war world. We had 
a Concordat with 
Mussolini and an- 
other with Hitler. Of 
course a concordat is 
no such liaison as anti-Catholics or 
even friendly non-Catholics im- 
agine. It is a much less intimate 
bond than the curiously unnatural 
one which the United States (pre- 
sumably still a Republic if not a 
Democracy) has with what Mr. 
Roosevelt called some time ago “as 
cruel a dictatorship as exists any- 
where.” But when we have made 
all necessary explanations and 
qualifications, a concordat remains 
at best a necessary evil. We shall 
not promote post-war civilization by 
a closer union of 
Church and State. 
If the powers in- 
vite the Pope to sit 
in at the Peace Conference, it will 
be well. But the Pope’s influence in 
that assembly will be moral, not 
political. He will be too wise to 
entangle the Church in any political 
alliance. 


Medievalism 
Cannot 
Save Us 


Entangling 
Alliances 


OM GRAHAM’S pamphlet con- 

tains many things indubitably 
true, others partially or probably 
true, and again others that seem un- 
true or at least unwise. As a speci- 
men of something partly true and 
partly mistaken I submit such a 
statement as this: “Nothing could 
be more out of place than a defence 
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of democratic government on al- 
leged theological principles. ‘You 
cannot separate God and Democ- 
racy, an American divinity pro- 
fessor is reported to have said. If 
he is right then we 
are no better off God and 
than the nazis. ... Democracy? 
Democracy is a no- 
ble, if somewhat nebulous, ideal; it 
is not, however, a religion, though 
many have talked about it, and 
some have treated it, as if it were.” 
Of course Democracy is not a re- 
ligion, but some rather well-thought 
of theologians, for example Bellar- 
mine, have defended democratic 
government on theological prin- 
ciples. 


S a specimen of an opinion which 
seems to me unquestionably 
true and wise, consider this: “It is 
not wholly convincing for us to 
maintain that we are fighting for 
Christian culture or civilisation; the 
terms are too vague and need ex- 
plaining, and they invite awkward 
questions.” 

It would be pleasant thus to quote 
and to comment upon many other 
welcome statements in this meaty 
little pamphlet, But I feel in a 
sense obliged to confess that on one 
matter —its sympathetic attitude 
toward Communism — I cannot 
agree, and to this matter I devote 
most of my remaining space. 


p™ GRAHAM speaks of Rus- 
sia’s 


“apparent volte - face.” - 
Why “apparent”? Did not Russia 
(I should prefer to say Stalin be- 
cause the Russian people have no 
voice in determining diplomatic 
moves), did not Stalin make a prom- 
ise to Hitler that he would stand 
idle on the side lines while Ger- 
many invaded and ravaged help- 
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less Poland? And did not Stalin 
repudiate his neutrality pact as soon 
as he saw fit? Why then call his 
about-face only apparent? 

Father Graham explains, quite 
correctly, that “our alliance with 
Russia no more condones atheism 
than our present differences with 
France commit us to the egalitarian 
doctrine of the French Revolution.” 
I may be a little muddled in the 

matter, but I should 


Alliance imagine that agree- 
Purely ment with France 
Military rather than differ- 


ences with France 
might seem to tie us up with the 
principles of the French Revolution. 
But let that pass. The all important 
matter is that in the present war, 
whether or not we are fighting for 
Christian culture and civilization, 
or are entered in a crusade for the 
Catholic faith and the Christian re- 
ligion, we are engaged in a cause 
that is God’s. To make an alliance 
in the fight for God with a power 
that deliberately and officially pro- 
claims itself anti-God is to give occa- 
sion for those “awkward questions” 
of which Dom Graham _ speaks. 
Simple pious people are scandalized 
by the alliance of democracy with 
dictatorship and of 


Christ and theism with athe- 
Belial in ism. To them it takes 
Alliance? a lot of explaining, 


and when the ex- 
planations are all in, those dear 
good simple souls remain as bewil- 
dered as before. Even if we are 
not fighting for God, surely we are 
fighting for freedom. But as Dom 
Graham says, “materialism, com- 
mon alike, though in different forms 
to communism and naziism, leaves 
no room for freedom.” But now the 
simple soul (and I beg leave to 
align myself with him) asks can 
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we fight for freedom in alliance 
with the most powerful enemy of 
freedom? 


OM GRAHAM, in one of the rare 

passages in his little book 
which seems to indicate confusion 
of mind says: “The communists 
profess to have found religion out, 
to have ‘called its bluff.’ ... But 
communism, while doing away with 
the doctrine and ritual of Chris- 
tianity, has yet retained something 
of its idealism. . . . The raw mate- 
rial of genuine religion is there, 
waiting to be transformed and 
shaped by the Spirit of Christ; 
though this consummation will be 
rendered increasingly difficult in 
proportion as its latent forces are 
utilised and exploited in the inter- 
ests of the state or of the Commu- 
nist Party itself.” 

Communism may be raw religion, 
but it is also raw irreligion. Can 
religion and irreligion work to- 
gether to a religious end? Can a 
nation dedicated to atheistic com- 
munism fight for the same general 
purpose with us who believe that 
the ‘only cure for economic, social, 
moral betterment is God? Father 
Graham quotes with high approval 
the joint letter of the late Cardinal 
Archbishop of Westminster, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and York 
and the Moderator of the Free 
Church Federal Council on “Foun- 
dations of Peace.” The first sen- 
tence in that letter reads: “The 
present evils in the world are due 
to the failure of nations and peoples 
to carry out the laws of God.” The 
Russian State advocates and propa- 
gates at home and abroad a quite 
antithetical principle. 


— thirty or forty pages fur- 
ther on Dom Graham, speaking 
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of “the assurance to all nations of 
their right to life and independ- 
ence” says, “the disregard of this 
principle has been largely respon- 
sible for the present war,” and then 
immediately declares, “Germany’s 
attitude to Poland flouted” that 
principle. But didn’t Russia’s atti- 
tude to Poland equally flout the 
principle? After having agreed to 
the same principle written into the 
Atlantic Charter, isn’t Russia even 
now flouting it? 

I confess to a particular impa- 
tience with those who indict one 
nation and exculpate another for the 

same crime. I think 
Actions it incumbent upon 
vs. Words any speaker or writ- 

er if he mentions, 
for example, the cruelties of the 
Franco regime in Spain to mention 
with at least equal indignation the 
cruelties of the Negrin regime. 
Few seem to do it. One of the latest 
offenders is Harold Laski who has 
been quite properly pilloried by 
Henry Hazlitt in a review of Laski’s 
Faith, Reason and Civilization. Mr. 
Hazlitt says: “In spite of his neat 
schematism and his flow of profes- 
sional rhetoric, Mr. Laski cannot 
help occasionally colliding with a 
fact, and it is then instructive to 
watch his method. He proceeds to 
apply to the communist and non- 
communist worlds two quite differ- 
ent standards of logic and stand- 
ards of morals, with no visible re- 
lationship between them.” 

The same indictment, it seems to 
me, can be launched against anyone 
who says that Germany in her atti- 
tude to Poland flouted the principle 
that small nations have a right to 
life without adding immediately 
that Russia in her attitude to Po- 
land has flouted and continues to 
flout that principle. 
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As a matter of fact Dom Graham 
on that very page lays down the 
rule: “There can be no lasting 
peace unless those concerned to 
bring it about are prepared honestly 
to face all the relevant facts, to call 
things by their right names, and to 
legislate with an eye to universal 
justice rather than the advantage 
of a single nation.” 

In general he observes his own 
rule. While others damn Germany 
as if she alone were responsible for 
this war, Dom Graham says: “The 
control of credit, the claim to ex- 
clusive exploitation of rich portions 
of the earth’s surface, the monopoly 
of certain trades and raw materials 
can be shown to have been as effec- 
tive weapons in furthering a politi- 
cal policy as dive-bombers and 
panzer divisions. Nor is the situa- 
tion eased by the wielders of these 
‘invisible compulsions’ refusing to 
recognise them for what they are, 
and denouncing those who are 
obliged to retaliate by cruder meth- 
ods as criminals and barbarians.” 

Obviously the nation that has 
controlled credit, monopolized raw 
materials, and all the rest is Britain, 
and perhaps also America. Our 
methods of domination, less crude 
and barbaric than the Nazi Blitz 
and Schrecklichkeit, have been no 
less effective, not only in furthering 
a political (and economic) policy 
but in producing the war which has 
resulted from that political and eco- 
nomic policy. 


LL in all, however, perhaps with 

the one exception of his too in- 
dulgent attitude toward Russia, 
Dom Graham is phenomenally wise, 
honest, just, impartial. Those quali- 
ties are what will be needed at the 
Peace Conferences and in the post- 
war world. 








DEMOCRACY IN THE MAKING IN CHINA 


By H. G. QuaritcH WALES 


ENERALISSIMO CHIANG KAI- 
SHEK has promised that with- 
in a year after the end of the war 
China will have a fully democratic 
regime based on the draft constitu- 
tion proclaimed by the central gov- 
ernment in 1936. In this connection 
much interest attaches to the recent 
Chungking announcement that the 
project is to be studied by all Chris- 
tian organizations in China. “It is 
understood that several hundred 
missionary organizations, including 
universities, middle schools, hospi- 
tals and social service units, have 
signified their readiness to join in 
the study of the draft constitution,” 
declared the Chungking radio. 
“Committees will be jointly organ- 
ized and it is expected that con- 
structive and practical proposals 
will be made to the government on 
the basis of their conclusions.” 
This move will be welcomed by 
all Catholics having the future wel- 
fare of China at heart, the more so 
as it exhibits an exemplary readi- 
ness to consult and collaborate on 
matters concerning the building of 
the peace, such as in the past has 
not been too evident in certain Al- 
lied quarters. The invitation will 
doubtless be accepted in the spirit 
in which it has been made. That 
is to say we shall wisely approach 
the problem with an open mind. We 
shall recognize at the outset that, 
while the principle of democracy as 
government “of the people, by the 
people and for the people” is uni- 
versal, traditions and cultural back- 
ground differing from our own may 
demand that the goal be attained by 


different methods. The aim of this 
article is to be of use to those who 
may at this time wish to devote 
some thought to this important sub- 
ject. I shall first outline the prog- 
ress that has already been made to- 
ward democratizing China. Later I 
shall give some consideration to the 
provisions of the draft constitution. 
Lastly I suggest that China’s experi- 
ments may help to speed the growth 
of democracy throughout Asia. 

We must first recall that China 


‘emerged from the feudal era no less 


than two thousand years ago, a cir- 
cumstance that gave rise to a growth 
of sturdy individualism and of local 
village self-government beyond any- 
thing that was achieved elsewhere 
in the Orient. The old time village 
democratic institutions continued to 
function in China right down to the 
end of Manchu times. A village 
community was governed by two 
bodies of responsible citizens, one 
consisting of the scholars, land- 
owners and other local celebrities, 
the other made up of the heads of 
family groups (chia). The heads of 
these councils, elected by the adult: 
citizenry, were responsible to the 
provincial and central authorities 
for collecting taxes, keeping order 
and so on. The peasants themselves 
had little contact with “govern- 
ment” at higher levels and were 
usually wise enough to keep well 
away from the magistrate appointed 
by the provincial authorities. If a 


man was in trouble he took his 
plaint to the village council who 
dealt with offenders in the family 
spirit, preferring to rehabilitate 
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rather than to punish. The same 
council was charged with such mat- 
ters of common interest as irriga- 
tion, arrangement of religious feasts, 
etc. And woe betide any council 
member who betrayed his trust by 
accepting bribes after the manner 
common among central govern- 
ment mandarins. Certain banish- 
ment from the district was his fate. 

Sun Yat-sen, the father of the 
Chinese republic, had intended that 
this traditional local self-govern- 
ment should be revived and modern- 
ized before constitutional govern- 
ment for the country as a whole 
should be introduced. Unfortu- 
nately his wishes were not carried 
into effect very skillfully. All kinds 
of experiments were made but no 
two provinces had the same ideas 
as to how it should be done. In 
particular some were far more in- 
terested in training the people in 
self-defense than in self-rule. Not 
until 1939 was a uniform plan at 
last hit upon. At that time the cen- 
tral government recognized that to 
win the war against Japan the peo- 
ple’s whole-hearted interest and re- 
sponsibility for the war effort must 
be enlisted. An entirely new mean- 
ing was given to the importance of 
hastening an effective local self- 
government. 

The extended village system, 
known as the hsien or county 
scheme was introduced. It pro- 
vided for self-government not mere- 
ly in the villages but up to county 
level. It began to function in 1940 
and is now working in nearly all the 
provinces of Free China. At first 
sight it is a little complex, although 
in reality very simple. At the bot- 
tom the chia council is retained. Up 
to sixteen of these chia make up a 
pao, having its own assembly of rep- 
resentatives from its various chia 
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councils. This pao assembly elects 
its own local executive officials. A 
number of pao assemblies then each 
elect a representative to either a 
rural district or an urban district 
assembly as the case may be, and a 
number of such councils then elect 
their delegates to form the county 
(hsien) assembly. At present the 
head of the county assembly is ap- 
pointed from above. 

The counties are graded in ac- 
cordance with their economic devel- 
opment and the educational level of 
their people. But every adult Chi- 
nese, of both sexes, has a vote, pro- 
vided he or she has been resident in 
a county for at least six months and 
is not a criminal or an habitual 
opium smoker. However a survival 
of the esteem in which China has 
always held scholarship is to be 
seen in the fact that organized pro- 
fessional groups in a county may 
send their own special representa- 
tives to the assembly. But the num- 
ber of such representatives is strict- 
ly limited. 

What are the functions of the 
county assembly and how much 
power is really in the people’s 
hands? One of its functions is to 
consider the county budget. Final 
approval of its recommendations 
certainly depends on the provincial 
assembly, which is still an appoint- 
ed body, and the appointed county 
magistrate does the actual prepar- 
ing of the budget. Nevertheless in 
a country which has suffered so 
much from the corruption and exac- 
tion of officials in the past, the fact 
that the budget is now considered 
by the county assembly before it 
becomes law, is significant. It means 
that the people have already been 
given a voice in the control of their 
finances, and this is especially im- 
portant in a poor country that must 
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needs make the best use it can of 
the funds available. 

It is with such funds as are allot- 
ted to it that the real work of. the 
county assembly begins. It organ- 
izes the militia, opens schools wher- 
ever possible and establishes as 
many district and county health 
centers as it can. ‘Naturally this 
local self-government is most effec- 
tive in those directions in which it 
is least handicapped by the prevail- 
ing poverty. Thus it has made a 
splendid job of organizing the mi- 
litia, no less than nine million men 
having received their first military 
training under the guidance of these 
elected county bodies. Unfortu- 
nately the school system is still 
backward, and conditions generally 
are not so good in some provinces 
as they are in others. This is large- 
ly due to the varying degree of train- 
ing in the principles of self-govern- 
ment that the provincial authorities 
have given to their officials before 
sending them out to instruct the 
county people. 

Hupeh and Szechuan are among 
the most advanced provinces. They 
are doing everything possible to get 
rid of all taint of corruption and to 
stimulate the people to value their 
rights and shoulder their responsi- 
bilities. An example of the sort of 
progress that is being made is pro- 
vided by a recent Chungking broad- 
cast describing plans to train per- 
sonnel in the province of Honan. 
Here 63,740 persons will be chosen 
from the villages and towns of the 
seventy counties of the province to 
undergo intensive training this year. 
A provincial camp will train 1,441 
of the selected candidates, while the 
rest will be trained in district camps. 

Probably the most important of 
the responsibilities of the local self- 
governing councils today is the 
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organizing of rural co-operative 
societies and new units of the In- 
dustrial Co-operatives. The latter 
are in fact the best practical exam- 
ples of Chinese democracy in action, 
since each unit is run on strictly 
democratic lines. The individual 
worker must buy at least three $2 
shares and this entitles him to a vote 
in the running of the unit. 

One of the best features of the 
Chinese Industrial Co-operatives is 
their associated educational system. 
After learning to read and write in 
elementary schools the children are 
passed on to technical schools. By 
the time they are ready to be sent 
back to their own villages, perhaps 
to help found a new factory or a 
consumer unit, they are not only 
skilled technicians but are thor- 
oughly imbued with the principles 
of working democracy. As one re- 
cent visitor remarked, “What I 
like about your boys is the way they 
look you straight in the eye when 
you speak to them—no servility 
about them.” 

Above the county level the demo- 
cratic ideal is at present less in evi- 
dence, but it is not entirely lost 
sight of. Thus even though the pro- 
vincial assemblies are all appointed 
and have little real power, this has 
not stood in the way of some of 
them behaving quite democratically 
and acting as an outlet for the ex- 
pression of desires or grievances on 
the part of the people. Finally the 
war has brought into being the Peo- 
ple’s Political Council, a temporary 
expedient but a successful one. A 
third of its members are appointed 
by the Kuomintang (Nationalist 
Party), the rest by the provincial 
assemblies. This latter fact gives 


the Council something of .a repre- 
sentative character. 
Nevertheless it cannot he denied 
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that China’s central government is 
still thoroughly autocratic, indeed 
virtually totalitarian. All real power 
rests in the hands of the Kuomin- 
tang, which means in effect the Na- 
tional Defense Council, of which 
Chiang Kai-shek is chairman. Very 
few details have been made public 
about the working of this body. It 
appoints all the members of the five 
main government departments or 
yuans. It does not at present allow 
other political parties to carry on 
openly although their members are 
not discriminated against and the 
oppression and terrorism that are 
such ghastly features of other totali- 
tarian system are lacking. 

With these present limitations it 
is not surprising that many of those 
who have visited the so-called Chi- 
nese Reds at their headquarters in 
Shensi claim that their administra- 
tion has achieved more real democ- 
racy than has the Chungking regime 
to date. The explanation is that 
though Mao Tse-tung and other 
leaders have imbibed the Marx- 
Lenin tenets, they have never suc- 
ceeded, perhaps never seriously 
tried, to set up a Communist state 
on the Soviet model in northwestern 
China. Thus the Chinese Reds ad- 
mit the rule of Sun Yat-sen that 
every man is entitled to own land 
and have a vote, they allow freedom 
of religion, only certain areas of re- 
claimed land are farmed collective- 
ly, the co-operative movement is 
encouraged as in the rest of free 
China, while at the same time the 
peasants are allowed to buy and sell 
property and private commercial 
enterprise is encouraged. Great 
stress is laid on popular education 
with the avowed intention that the 
peasants shall be fitted to decide on 
the eventual form of government. 

It would see that in Red China 
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Chinese common sense and Chinese 
individualism are triumphing as al- 
ways. The fact that the so-called 
Chinese Reds have made remarkable 
progress in democratic practice, 
notably in equality of all before the 
law, freedom of press and assem- 
bly, and tax collection in accordance 
with a fixed schedule, is not directly 
attributable to any Communist in- 
fluences. It results from their hav- 
ing succeeded in throwing off the 
blighting grip of the absentee land- 
lord and money-lender, a hated 
class throughout the East. And the 
fact must be clearly grasped that a 
showdown on this vital issue will 
have to be faced throughout China 
after the war. 

This then is the great question 
mark that attaches to the future of 
democracy in China. Unless there 
is a settlement of the agrarian prob- 
lem, the development of China’s 
incipient democracy may yet be 
stultified. It is well known too that 
there is a reactionary group in the 
Kuomintang and a handful of cor- 
rupt financiers and bureaucrats who 
have done their best to foster Fas- 
cism. On the other hand there are 
two powerful factors that make for 
the victory of democracy in post- 
war China. Firstly there is the cer- 
tainty that the prestige gained by 
the Western democracies in win- 
ning the war will put to flight Fas- 
cist tendencies everywhere and will 
thus strengthen the determination of 
Chiang Kai-shek and the democrati- 
cally minded majority of the Kuo- 
mintang. Secondly the progress al- 
ready being made in local self-gov- 
ernment coupled with the spread 
of industrialization throughout the 
land will tend to weaken the eco- 
nomic grip of the great landowners 
and will lead to a spontaneous popu- 
lar surge toward democracy. Hence 
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I do not think we need fear that we 
shall be wasting our time if we give 
serious consideration to the provi- 
sions of the draft constitution. 

As I have already hinted this calls 
for a plan that differs in many re- 
spects from the western parliamen- 
tary system but is none the less truly 
democratic in principle. A fully 
elective National Congress will re- 
place the People’s Political Coun- 
cil and will consist of no less than 
2,000 members, each elected direct- 
ly by the people of a county (or in 
cities of a municipality). If this 
seems to us an unwieldy number the 
explanation is that it is wisely in- 
tended to retain in the larger na- 
tional sphere the essential features 
of village government. 
able too that our fixed two-party 
system, one of which is always in 
opposition to the other, will never 
be fully adopted by the Chinese. 
The reason is that their village de- 
mocracy works rather in the spirit 
of compromise—the Middle Way. 

Through the National Congress 
the people will exercise their rights 
of franchise, recall, initiative and 
referendum. This means that they 
will elect the President and Vice- 
President of the republic and the 
president and members of the gov- 
ernment departments (yuans), also 
that they will initiate legislation, hold 
referenda on laws and have the right 
to amend the constitution. But in 
accordance with Sun Yat-sen’s dis- 
tinction between popular  sover- 
eignty and professional administra- 
tion the Congress will leave law 
making to the Legislative Yuan. It 
will however exercise supreme con- 
trol over the government, meeting 
whenever called upon by the Presi- 
dent or by two-fifths of its members, 
or in any event for a month’s ses- 
sion every three years. Two tradi- 


It is prob-. 
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tional Chinese yet thoroughly demo- 
cratic features of China’s govern- 
ment of the future are of special in- 
terest. One is the retention of the 
Control Yuan, a department whose 
function is the impeachment of cor- 
rupt or neglectful officials. The 
other is the modernized Examina- 
tion Yuan which from earliest times 
has assured to every Chinese boy, 
of however humble origin, the 
chance to serve in the administra- 
tion provided that he has the requi- 
site ability. 

A good reason for us to consider 
China’s proposed constitution sym- 
pathetically, however unfamiliar 
some of its provisions may seem, is 
that attempts to transplant our 
Western democratic institutions to 
Eastern soil have in most cases not 
proved very successful. They failed 
generally in India, even where the 
Indians were ready to co-operate 
in working “provincial autonomy” 
which they did not through any con- 
viction of the suitability of the sys- 
tem, but simply because it seemed 
to be a step toward freedom. Simi- 
lar attempts failed none the less in 
independent Thailand, as I saw 
when residing in that country dur- 
ing the short-lived democratic 
regime. On the other hand, signifi- 
cantly enough, the popular self-rule 
adopted by the progressive Indian 
state of Mysore, and having much 
in common with the Chinese extend- 
ed village system, has prospered. 

The rock on which Western par- 
liamentary methods have almost al- 
ways foundered in the East is the 
fixed party system, foreign as it is 
to the Oriental belief in the recon- 
cilability of interests. In Burma, 


notwithstanding that the people are 
racially and culturally remarkably 
homogeneous, government was re- 
duced to a farce with the splitting 
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of the Assembly into twenty or more 
irresponsible parties all primarily 
interested in attaining selfish ends. 
In India, thanks to the British mis- 
take of establishing electorates on 
a communal basis, the rift between 
Moslems and Hindus was deepened, 
at least among the politically con- 
scious of the cities. And the stress on 
“provincial autonomy” has tended 
to promote regional interests at the 
expense of the growth of a much to 
be desired Indian national outlook. 

In India today not more than fif- 
teen per cent of the entire native 
population has any interest in na- 
tional politics since it appears so 
remote from the people’s lives. 
Hence in many provinces a trend 
toward oligarchy or dictatorship is 
not surprising. What can really be 
expected of an elaborate machinery 
designed to produce results the peo- 
ple do not want and which are not 
in accord with their tradition? 
Something far simpler and less me- 
chanical will be needed if popular 
imagination is to be captured and a 
national ministry established with 
support of a strong and active pub- 
lic opinion. 

The Indian leaders have insisted 
on their right to choose their own 
form of government in a free India. 
From the admiration which Jawa- 
harlal Nehru has expressed for the 
Chinese Industrial Co-operatives it 
seems likely that he would be no 
less interested in China’s village de- 
mocracy. The basis for village 
democracy exists also in India, as 
it does in Burma, Thailand and oth- 
er parts of Southeast Asia even if 
the persistence of feudalism did not 
favor its development to the same 
extent as in China. In India the 
panchayats, or elected village coun- 
cils survive, cutting right across 
caste and creed. To regain their 
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former importance they only need 
to have their prestige strengthened 
by heightened responsibility. And 
since nowadays the radio and the 
spread of communications are rap- 
idly increasing the peasant’s aware- 
ness of the outer world, there should 
be little difficulty in extending the 
spirit of the village councils upward 
and outward to a fully elective na- 
tional assembly. 

Such a growth of democracy from 
below upward, rather than the at- 
tempt to impose an alien system, 
would appear to offer the best hope 
for the emergence of a united India. 
For the divisions that mar the har- 
mony of the politically conscious in 
the cities have fortunately not yet 
reached India’s vast rural popula- 
tion. Of them the distinguished 
Indian author K. M. Panikkar re- 
cently wrote: “The relations be- 
tween Hindus and Moslems every- 
where are exceptionally good. They 
live together as friendly neighbors.” 
And Dr. J. Henry-Carpenter on his 
recent visit to India was amazed to 
find, after all he had heard, Sikh, 
Moslem, and Hindu co-operatives 
contentedly working together. 

This may suffiee to give some idea 
of the wider horizons that a con- 
sideration of China’s draft consti- 
tution opens up, and the tremen- 
dous bearing that it may have on 
future world peace. Ultimately it 
is probable that democracy in Asia 
will represent more of a synthesis 
of Western and Eastern elements 
than now appears practicable. The 
recognition of that probability, 
which China’s readiness to consult 
us would appear to indicate, no less 
than her own bold experimentation, 
will qualify her for leadership in 
peace as certainly as her gallant 
struggle has made her an inspira- 
tion in time of war. 





SISTER BUTTERFLY 


By SIsTER MARYANNA, O.P. 


_o afternoon sunlight slanted 
through the diamond - paned 
casements of St. Giles’ into the of- 
fice of the Mistress of Novices. Sis- 
ter Benigna regarded the patch of 
sunlight on her desk with an ab- 
stracted air. The suggestion of a 
wrinkle appeared upon her calm 
brow as she glanced up at the young 
religious standing before her with 
hands meekly folded under her 
scapular. She had an uneasy feel- 


ing that behind the modestly low- 


ered lashes, Sister Beatrice’s eyes 
were twinkling at her mistress’s 
expense. 

“Today is your last day in the 
novitiate, Sister,” the older woman 
remarked. “We shall have recrea- 
tion for the rest of the afternoon 
in your honor.” The long lashes 
flickered. 

“Thank you, Sister.” The tone 
was low, respectful, all that could 
be desired. Still Sister Benigna 
hesitated to speak the word of dis- 
missal. 

“Tomorrow,” she added with 
something like a sigh, “you take 
your place with the professed sis- 
ters.” This fact was not unknown 
to Sister Beatrice. Indeed, for some 
weeks past she had been anticipat- 
ing the event with a delightful com- 
mingling of curiosity and awe. She 
maintained, however, a _ discreet 
silence. 

“Try to remember, my child, that 
as a religious, the utmost dignity 
and decorum will be expected of 
you. Try to—er—live down the 
unfortunate appellation you have 


earned as a novice. That is all; you 
may go. Please tell the novices that 
they may have recreation.” 

“Yes, Sister. Thank you, Sister.” 
With the specified dignity and de- 
corum, Sister Beatrice bowed slight- 
ly and walked sedately down the 
arched corridor. A few moments 
later, glancing out of her window 
toward the novitiate garden, Sister 
Benigna beheld a black-veiled figure 
leading the white-veiled novices a 
merry chase through the flower-bor- 
dered paths. With a sense of com- 
plete frustration the Mistress shook 
her head. Sister Butterfly, she 
thought, I have certainly failed with 
you! 

On the very day that His Excel- 
lency, the Bishop had given the 
young girl the holy habit with the 
admonition “Henceforth you shall 
be known as Sister Beatrice” she had 
received a more picturesque title. 
Flushed with the double happiness 
of her reception and the prospect 
of seeing her family for the first 
time in a year, the new novice had 
come flitting down the stairs, her 
feet scarcely touching the treads, 
only to collide violently with Sister 
Peter. The tall, angular Procura- 
trix was carrying a basket of apples 
which a neighboring farmer had 
sent in as a gift. The suddenness 
of the impact sent nun and apples 
rolling down the hall. 

“Oh, I’m sorry,” gasped the nov- 
ice. “I beg your pardon, Sister!” 
With a quick movement she helped 
the nur to her feet and ran to gath- 
er the scattered fruit. Sister Peter 
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stood rubbing an elbow as she 
watched the lithe figure swoop about 
the hall. 

“And what name did you receive 
today, Sister?” The novice turned 
a radiant face toward her. 

“Sister Beatrice,” she smiled. 

“Humph,” snorted the Procura- 
trix taking the basket from her, “it 
should have been Sister Butterfly!” 

From that day on, the slender 
novice was Sister Butterfly to the 
professed side of the house. There 
was much justification for the title. 
Despite Sister Benigna’s remon- 
strances, she seemed to flit, rather 
than to walk. With amazing sleight- 
of-hand she served in the refectory. 
Sister Peter watched grimly from 
the sidelines, her set lips anticipat- 
ing a crash, as the heavy platters 
were whisked from kitchen to table. 
Nor was she always disappointed. 

When Sister Beatrice took her 
place at the bottom of the long line 
of professed sisters, she tried val- 
iantly to restrain her dancing feet. 
Yet in spite of herself she often 
moved with what Sister Benigna 
termed “unbecoming rapidity” as 
she went joyfully about her tasks. 
She was good, she was cheerful, she 
was eminently happy in her voca- 
tion, but in spite of this, or perhaps 
because of it, she continued to flit 
from task to task with the airy grace 
of a butterfly. 

To the Sister Cook, she was a 
jewel. Never before had an assistant 
made pots and pans sparkle with 
such miraculous speed, albeit the 
suds often flew with merry abandon 
to drench some innocent passer-by. 
Then, too, it was disturbing how 
many wretched animals suddenly 
discovered the kitchen-door of St. 
Giles’. Starved-looking dogs and 
mangy cats congregated there and 
sometimes even invaded the sacro- 
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sanct kitchen to follow the twin- 
kling feet of Sister Butterfly. One 
persistent, brown-eyed pup, whose 
stubby tail wagged his entire body, 
was finally permitted to stay by the 
gracious decree of Reverend Mother 
herself. Reverend Mother under- 
stood Sister Beatrice far better than 
did anyone else in the house, in- 
cluding perhaps, Sister Beatrice her- 
self. Years of authority had given 
the superior a fine insight into the 
nature of woman and she saw the 
true gold beneath the quicksilver. 
Yet even Reverend Mother was ada- 
mant when the pup carried his ex- 
cursions as far as the chapel. The 
first time that he waddled up the 
center aisle during meditation, it 
was amusing. But when for the 
seventh time Sister Beatrice had re- 
trieved the animal from beneath a 
pew, Reverend Mother’s patience 
was exhausted. 

“The dog is a distraction,” she 
admonished. “If he comes into 
chapel once more we must send him 
away.” 

The young nun sought to impress 
upon the puppy his unpopularity in 
religious circles. For several days 
she managed to keep him away from 
the forbidden territory. Then one 
night, the eve of the annual retreat, 
as she sat in the first stall await- 
ing the preacher’s entrance, she 
heard the familiar pad-pad of the 
puppy’s paws. He had evaded the 
watchful eye of Reverend Mother 
and had slunk in under cover of the 
dusk. Sister Beatrice could feel 
him beside her now. With a deft 
movement she reached out, grasped 
him, and dumped him into her lap. 
He curled up quietly and went to 
sleep. She would just keep him 
there until after the conference, she 
decided, and then, when all the Sis- 
ters had left, she could carry him 
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out unobserved. In a few moments 
the sacristan came out with her 
flaming rod and made rows of 
candle-flowers bloom upon the al- 
tar. The stalls were rapidly filling 
now. Sister Beatrice sat very still 
and did not kneel even when the 
preacher came out of the sacristy 
and genuflected before the altar. He 
was a powerfully built man with a 
deep-toned voice. 

“In nomine Patris—” he began. 
The puppy squirmed suddenly. The 
booming voice had awakened and 
excited him and he responded with 
a series of staccato yelps. Sister 
Beatrice grasped him frantically 
and fled. All the way down the 
long aisle, mysterious growls issued 
from behind her scapular. Reverend 
Mother’s face was a study. As the 
priest turned puzzled eyes toward 
the community, Sister Peter sniffed 
audibly. 

One evening some weeks later, 
Reverend Mother rang her little sil- 
ver bell at General Recreation. The 
genteel buzz of conversation died 
out and faces turned expectantly to- 
ward the head of the table. 

“Sisters,” the Superior announced 
in her calm, authoritative voice, “I 
have just received a communication 
from His Excellency, the Bishop. 
The epidemic of which I told you is 
rapidly increasing throughout the 
diocese. His Excellency requests 
volunteers to go to the village to 
help the nursing Sisters. I should 
like to send at least six.” As one, 
the entire community arose. Rev- 
erend Mother’s eyes swept over them 
with mingled pride and perplexity. 

“I cannot send you all,” she 
laughed. “We must let the Holy 
Ghost decide!” Sister emptied her 
large sewing box and into it each 
Sister dropped a slip bearing her 
name. Reverend Mother shook it 
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thoroughly and then drew out a slip. 

“Sister Beatrice!” A congratula- 
tory hum ran through the room as 
Sister Beatrice jumped excitedly to 
her feet. 

“The Holy Ghost makes strange 
choices,” remarked Sister Peter 
acidly. Reverend Mother had al- 
ready drawn the second slip. She 
glanced at it and then at the 
speaker. 

“Yes, Sister, He sometimes does,” 
she agreed and then read in a louder 
tone, “Sister Peter!” The Procura- 
trix remained silent as the other 
names were drawn. 

Next morning the nuns set out 
two by two in the order in which 
they had been selected. Sister Peter 
stalked down the white road to the 
village with Sister Beatrice almost 
skipping by her side. Together 
they went from house to house min- 
istering to the sick and before the 
long day was half over, the disap- 
proving lines about Sister Peter’s 
mouth had relaxed and a grudging 
smile of admiration for the deft 
hands of her companion occasional- 
ly lightened her stern features like 
a winter sunbeam softening a gla- 
cier. 

Day after day they toiled side by 
side. Sister Beatrice’s speed was 
now a blessing where time counted 
for so much. Often her fleet feet 
covered the distance from convent 
to hamlet several times a day as she 
brought fresh supplies of medicine 
or an additional nurse. She gave of 
herself tirelessly and the patients 
loved the bright young face, the 
healing hands. Sister Peter came 
to depend more and more on the 
assistance of her youthful com- 
panion. 

It was with a sense of uneasiness 
that she missed her one morning 
from choir. As she opened the door 
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of the young nun’s cell, her worst 
fears were realized. Sister Beatrice 
tossed upon her bed with the hectic 
flush of the epidemic upon her. Still 
her companion refused to let her- 
self become unduly disturbed. Sis- 
ter Beatrice was young, strong; she 
would throw off the fever in a few 
days. Somehow, she had ceased to 
think of her as Butterfly. Sister 
Peter summoned Reverend Mother 
and astonished her by requesting 
permission to stay at home and 
nurse the patient. With every 
ounce of her iron determination she 
fought for the young life, but she 
fought a stronger adversary. 

Three days later, Reverend Moth- 
er stepped out into the corridor and 
spoke to the group of Sisters kneel- 
ing there. 

“Sister has run into heaven,” she 
said. She did not tell them then 
that just before her death she had 
turned fever-bright eyes to her su- 
perior who was kneeling beside the 
bed thinking This is, indeed, a 
great price to pay. As if she had 
read the thought, she whispered, 
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“No one else will die of the epi- 
demic, Mother.” This she did not 
tell them until long afterward when 
she had realized that truly no one 
had. 

The day of the burial was warm 
and sunny. As the nuns lined up 
beside the grave to chant the Mise- 
rere, a white butterfly circled over 
them and rested for a minute upon 
the fresh earth. Sister Benigna 
grasped Sister Peter’s arm. 

“Look!” she whispered. “Is it 
perhaps a sign?” Sister Peter shook 
off her touch almost roughly. 

“We need no sign. ‘It is an evil 
generation that seeketh a sign,’” 
she quoted testily. Her mouth was 
straighter than ever, but her eyes 
were unnaturally bright. After the 
service she went back to the chapel. 
As she entered she stared at the 
stained-glass window depicting the 
Resurrection. In the border of the 
window she noticed for the first 
time a butterfly, the symbol of the 
Risen Christ. Slipping into the 
nearest stall, Sister Peter bowed 
her head upon her arms and wept. 


OLD DREAMS AND NEW 


By MarGcery RuEBUSH SHANK 


sore night was mysteriously filled with charm— 
I held you in wonder, close in my arm; 
Dozing and dreaming the hours away 

Till dawn ushered in your first new day. 

You opened your eyes and looked at me, 

Sweetly bewildered man-to-be; 

Then dreams of all ages merged into one 


To center about you. . 


. Keep dreaming, my son, 
Keep dreaming of conquests and shining new wings, 
While I fold away your soft baby things! 





ON CLIMBING STAIRS 


By Epwin HEWELCKE 


“Another cause of the gaiety and sprightliness of the dwellers in gar- 
rets is probably the increase of that vertiginous motion, with which we 
are carried round by the diurnal revolution of the earth. The power of 
agitation upon the spirits is well known; every man has felt his heart 
lightened in a rapid vehicle, or on a galloping horse; and nothing is 
plainer, that he who towers to the fifth story, is whirled through more 
—_ by every circumrotation, than another that grovels on the ground 

oor.” 


ISITORS who approach San 
Francisco for the first time from 
the bay sometimes remark on her 
panorama of building - clustered 
hills. Six of her hills bear more 
than a sixth of her skyscrapers; the 
seventh hill bears but one, and this 
one towers less like a skyscraper 
than a concrete silo. 

Closer inspection of this seventh 
hill will show him the error of such 
aconclusion. If the visitor has am- 
ple time and the day is clear, he 
is certain to ride up those twisty 
little streets to Telegraph Hill and 
explore the Coit Tower first-hand. 
If he has a quarter and an early 
dinner appointment with friends at 
Little Italy, he will probably charter 
the elevator to ride him up the steel 
shaft of the tower. But if he has 
stout legs, good wind, and consider- 
able leisure, he will probably pull 
open a heavy door off the ground 
promenade and climb the circular 
staircase to the top. 

For the first three flights he will 
be entertained by a potpourri of 
ascending murals vividly depicting 
the thronging life of Powell Street. 
Then he will pull open another door, 
quite unfurbished, which discloses 
another flight; only now these semi- 
circular corridors are vivified by no 
murals; their naked walls rise un- 


—Samuel Johnson. 


broken but for narrow peep holes 
which let filter in a somber day- 
light, and through which the climb- 
er can glimpse tantalizing segments 
of an ever-widening landscape. 


. Finally, not without some puffing 


and grunting, the climber pulls 
open another door and stands face 
to face with a modernistic elevator 
exit, a brisk cone of air eddying 
about his perspiring face. Then a 
very short flight of steps carries 
him to a spacious tiled pavilion sur- 
rounded on all sides by windows. 

Each of these windows offers a 
slightly differing perspective; so 
that, by the time he has circum- 
ambulated the tiled pavilion, the 
visitor has beheld an unbroken 
panorama of the entire city, bris- 
tling nearby with skyscrapers that 
really don’t scrape the sky at all, 
clustering afar with doll-like houses 
that seem sprinkled against her hills 
like sand grains blown in from the 
Pacific beach. 

Far off also, shimmering beyond 
the broad greenness of the bay and 
the red cable strands of the Golden 
Gate bridge, he will see a mountain 
called Tamalpais, and, by the Tamal 
Indians who inhabited these regions 
so long ago, named Sleeping Maiden. 
This mountain is crisscrossed by a 
network of fragile lines that (if only 
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he had binoculars!) the visitor 
rightly infers are trails to its sum- 
mit. So one day (he resolves) he 
must climb those crisscross trails 
for himself; for legs that can toil 
up the multitudinous stairs of Coit 
Tower will encounter few difficulties 
with the trails of Tamalpais. 

But we are concerned here with 
stairs, not hikes. Before the hiker 
can reach Tamalpais’s lowest trail 
he will have to climb several hun- 
dred steps hewed in the earth’s 
slope. Crude, rough steps, these; 
none of your architectural sym- 
metry of Coit Tower’s spiraling 
flights; and yet the top-of-the-climb 
experience is the same: physical 
weariness followed by rare content- 
ment, a sense of having earned the 
view spread at your feet. 

Are not all real climbs the same? 
The visitor who tramped up Coit 
Tower’s stairs stayed longer and 
saw more than the overcoated, over- 
heated party who emerged from the 
elevator after him and who left—in 
the elevator—before him. He felt 
something akin to contempt (which 
feeling, however, the bracing sea- 
blown air quickly dissipated) on 
watching a tourist party clamber 
out of a cushioned tourist bus near 
Tamalpais’s summit, stretch their 
legs to alleviate the fatigues of the 
motor-journey, and comment drily 
to him as follows: “Nice view. We 
made it from the city in less than an 
hour.” Even stout “Cortez,” silent 
upon a peak in Darien, might have 
been righteously commoved to un- 
couth vociferations on discerning 
one of his foot-soldiers blazing the 
rugged trail in, say, a jeep. 

A third kind of stairs will con- 
clude our capitulation of stairways; 
and this is the most familiar stair- 
way of all. Stairways in public 
buildings must always be architec- 
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tural (yes, and practical) delights. 
Stairways found amid natural sur- 
roundings must be anamolies, 
though they are lovely anamolies. 
But stairways found in houses are 
downright necessities. 

In the old houses, especially, are 
they to be found: two- or three- 
story wooden structures, with per- 
haps a scrolled iron railing up to the 
front door and a scrolled fresco bor- 
dering the front eaves. But even 
where their weathering facades 
have been lifted and their ginger- 
bread trappings, like so many an- 
tique spiderwebs, swept away, these 
old houses still retain one sea- 
soned barrier to entrance—you still 
must climb their front stairs. 

Children have danced up those 
carpeted front stairs and not infre- 
quently children have tumbled down 
them. A father knew that carpeted 
flight by heart. A mother knows it 
too, finding it short most times, 
though once or twice it seemed long 
enough to her.’ These are good 
steps. They lead home. 

We climbed them the other day 
for the first time. After you ring 
the doorbell the door swings inward 
and there, smiling down from the 
head of the stairs, stands your host, 
who controls the opening and clos- 
ing by some mechanical contrivance 
hidden in the wall. Two flights 
bring you to your floor. The ceil- 
ings seem very high. Your host 
leads the way to a great brass- 
knobbed, oak-panelled door. He 
opens it and you walk into a warm 
room. A fire crackles in the corner 
grate, a gray cat purring content- 
edly before it. An upright piano 
stands against one wall, a phono- 
graph by another. A picture of 
Walter in uniform looks seriously 
down from the mantel, amid a row 
of pictures of his sisters and broth- 
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ers. You gladly accept the invita- 
tion to sink into a deep leather-cov- 
ered chair—the kind with real 
springs. The door to the kitchen 
opens — although you knew that 
door opened to the kitchen as soon 
as you entered the room. “Dinner’s 
almost ready,” Walter’s mother 
says; “I’m so sorry you had to wait.” 
Why, we’re not sorry at all, and the 
wait is really short; for our host 
pulls his chair to the tall front win- 
dow and we beguile time (by using 
it) in listening to his commentary 
on the microcosm of Broderick 
Street below. : 


Since stairs play so notable a role 
in life, we are scarcely surprised to 
find them playing a similar role in 
literature. 

Dickens, for example, frequently 
houses his agreeable characters in 
“first-floor fronts.” Mr. Pickwick, 


that soul of geniality, could hardly 
be conceived as dwelling anywhere 
but in a first-floor front. Mrs. Sairey 
Gamp, the ruddy-nosed example of 
all that a good nurse shouldn’t be, 
begins and ends her famous quar- 
rel with Betsy Prig at the head of 


Poll Sweedlepipe’s stairs. Comes 
Betsy’s “memorable and tremen- 
dous” denial of the mythical Mrs. 
Harris, the flippant snap of her fin- 
gers, the cool denunciation by Mrs. 
Gamp and the final “angry with- 
drawal” of Betsy from Mrs. Gamp’s 
chambers. Then, such is the story- 
teller’s artistry, the reader finds 
himself standing beside the puffing 
old nurse, listening to her late 
guest’s departure: 


“She had the satisfaction, how- 
ever, of hearing the deep voice of 


1 The English authors count floors in the 
same manner that we count birthdays; so that 
a first-floor front was the first floor above the 
foundation or street floor. 


Betsy, proclaiming her injuries... 
down the stairs, and along the pas- 
sage, and even out in Kingsgate 
Street.” 


Stairs also figure prominently in 
that renowned lodging at 221-B 
Baker Street, though it was Holmes 
and not Watson who first bothered 
to count them. What a wealth of 
adventures originated and _ termi- 
nated in that bachelor apartment! 
And who shall dare estimate what 
congenial effect that flight exerted 
on the deductive genius of the man 
who never stirred forth or returned 
home without ascending them. 

Conversely, we wonder 
Shakespearean critics 


that 
have not 


.seized upon the absence of a stair- 


way between the court of Inverness 
castle and King Duncan’s chamber, 
to explain, at least partially, Mac- 
beth’s resolve to commit the deep 
damnation of Duncan’s taking-off. 
At the end of Act I. the thane of 
Glamis, newly become the thane of 
Cawdor, still half-heartedly balances 
ambition against reason; in the 
opening scene of Act II. his promise 
to Lady Macbeth, “I am settled,” 
still wavers against the not yet 
darkened voice of his conscience. 
Then a bell rings: the monstrous 
action has begun. The dramatist, 
who never was prodigal of stage 
directions, tells us simply that the 
setting of Scene II. is “The Same.” 
The owl screams and the crickets 
cry. Macbeth returns from Dun- 
can’s chambers. 


“But wherefore could not I pro- 
nounce ‘Amen’? 

I had most need of blessing, and 
‘Amen’ 

Stuck in my throat.” 


Now, suppose that, to reach the 
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old king’s chambers, Macbeth had 
had to climb a flight of stone stairs. 
Envision these musty Scottish 
castles: gaunt stone facades, aus- 
tere corridors hung with the para- 
phernalia of fighting-men; mossy- 
damp battlements, dourly frowning 
out on a dour landscape. Duncan 
arriving at Inverness remarks on 
the temple-haunting martlets that 
breed in and haunt the castle’s jut- 
ties, friezes, and buttresses; but 
Duncan was a Scottish king, and 
kings were ever pardonably fond of 
their homeland castles. So envi- 
sion Macbeth feeling his way up the 
half-lighted stairway, with the dag- 
ger still dancing a warning before 
him; a warning which he is given 
considerable time to contemplate. 
. .. But, no, envision him not: for 
the horror of suspense is snapped, 
Macbeth enters the venerable king’s 
upstairs chamber, hearkens medi- 


tatively to his quiet breathing, ex- 
amines his own soul—in a touching 
soliloquy, then descends the stair- 
way back to his chambers and mer- 
cilessly berates his Lady for lusting 
after the title of queen. 


Except for ornament in public 
edifices and necessity in private 
homes, stairways suffered a regret- 
table loss of prestige with the com- 
ing of skyscrapers. 

The very idea of skyscraper pre- 
cludes the idea of stairway. These 
structures were irvented for busi- 
ness facility, and facility demanded 
a facile entrance and exit. Hence, 
the elevator, the denial to city- 
dwellers of their last legitimate ex- 
cuse for exercising. No more of that 
spirited exhilaration which came 
with the rush and flush of climbing 
a staircase to their offices; no more 
of anything but an electric-car or a 
motor-bus ride to work, a swift ver- 
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tical lift from a cable-pendant cage, 
and a twenty-foot march to their 
desk chairs —to such has the ele- 
vator reduced the skyscraper-office 
worker’s routine of work-going.? 

Small wonder that so few breath- 
taking enterprises emanate from 
these skyscrapers! Generals are 
wont to confabulate in tents, amid 
the alarums of battle; the Atlantic 
Conference was held on a battle- 
ship, with a sea-scape for back- 
ground; and poets, dramatists, nov- 
elists, yes, and even some essayists 
frequently dwell high in garrets— 
though possibly, as Dr. Johnson ad- 
mits, from reasons more pecuniary 
than artistic. 

One day, in a towering modern 
building, the elevator operators de- 
cided to ask for higher wages. They 
laid their grievances before the man- 
agement, were refused and walked 
out on strike. Now, that building 
wasn’t actually paralyzed, as the 
papers inferred; in the first ten-odd 
stories business proceeded as usual. 
It was the next fifty-nine wherein 
the change was wrought. For in 
the twelfth to the fifty-eighth floor 
of that great building (on statistics 
furnished by * The-Masses-Are-Al- 
way-Right Public Information Poll) 
business efficiency miraculously im- 
proved 27.6 per cent. Well, not 
miraculously quite; the cause lay 
manifest to all diligent inquirers. 
After climbing so many cold flights 
of stairs those business men occupy- 
ing offices on the twelfth to the fifty- 


eighth floors inclusive were too tired 


2 Some office workers will take issue with 
this, and rightly. A recent increase in the 
city’s population with no increase in the facili- 
ties for public transport has required the early 
morning and late evening street-car rider to 
be an adept at gymnastics, something of a con- 
tortionist, frequently a diplomat and, if he 
suffer the crush cheerfully, as so many do, a 
little of a saint. But the city cars are grist 
for another paper than this, and we allude to 
them only to declare that riding them isn’t 
exercise, it’s work. 
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to dictate so many letters; and the 
secretaries of these same business 
men would have been too tired to 
write them down if they had. Sift- 
ing the dross of their correspond- 
ence into their trash baskets, these 
business men concentrated on the 
important mail, on the larger enter- 
prises only: paper was saved, typ- 
ists’ overworked fingers were re- 
laxed, the fluster of busy-ness de- 
parted and the real efficiency of 
business flowed on as gently as 
sweet Afton. Then again, this 
trudging up one to five dozen flights 
of steps, grasping the chilly banis- 
ter all the way, did not conduce the 
garrulous to overmuch balancing of 
telephones; even breath, that much- 
abused commodity, was saved. 
Finally, ever so many executives 
who wouldn’t stir abroad for lunch, 
for dread of losing two hours in the 
two-way vertical hike, returned 
home that evening with tired legs 
but eupeptic appetites and surprised 
their wives by demanding second 
helpings of dinner, and even of des- 
sert. But one casualty was record- 
ed: a green office-boy who inadver- 
tently coasted down the forty-eighth 
floor banister. Velocity overcame 
traction on the elbow turn at the 
forty-sixth but (the P. I. P. con- 
cludes) the damage was mostly sar- 
torial. 


For thirty-two years of mornings, 
of afternoons too, when the services 
called for organ accompaniment, a 
quietly dressed naturalized French- 
man (whose birthplace was Liége) 
toiled up the winding flight of steps 
to the organ loft of Ste. Clotilde’s in 
Paris. For thirty-two years he en- 
tered the cathedral each day before 
the curé appeared before its altar. 
Genuflecting before his Lord, offer- 
ing to Him what prayers a musician 
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might offer, he turned then and be- 
gan his slow ascent to the choir. As 
he climbed, the floor seemed to sink 
far below, the stained glass windows 
to recede toward the ground; and 
soon the arched ceiling that he was 
approaching hovered over his head 
like a silent wing. - 

When he had finished his work- 
manlike accompaniment to the sol- 
emn but not somber liturgy of the 
Mass, after the worshipers had gone 
and the benches were deserted, the 
organist turned with happy face to 
his instrument and called forth from 
its massive pipes and yellowed keys 
sounds that brought wonder and 
tears to the eyes of a solitary wom- 
an who had remained to pray. And 
the woman, who loved music, told 
her friends of the organ’s rich 
sounds, turning her palms up in a 
little gesture of disappointment: 
“That Monsieur Franck, why does 
he not compose a symphony? 

The man who wrote the music to 
“Panis Angelicus” did write a sym- 
phony, but only one. César Franck 
was foremost an organist. For- 
ever enriched was the literature of 
music with his compositions for or- 
gan alone. So it is from an organ 
loft—say, a loft of the spirit—that 
we should prefer to hear his Sym- 
phony in D. An organ loft with 
its serpentine wooden stairway, its 
vaulted ceiling deflecting the grand 
sounds earthward, its ponderous 
pipes and its row upon row of keys. 

We should prefer to hear that 
soaring melody-fabric, now pensive, 
now quietly devotional, now again 
joyous and serene, 


“As in an organ from one blast of 
wind 
To many a row of pipes the sound 
board breathes.” * 


8 Paradise Lost, 














SOME HEAR OTHER MUSIC 


To a Priest Ordained in Wartime 
By JAmMEs L. DuFF 


7 young men seize the flambeaux 
And catch the marching airs; 

The bright breeze whips the banners 

Where down the thoroughfares 


Of death and dread and danger 
The wooing tunes are played: 
The music of the cannon, 

The singing of the blade. 


The young men laugh to hear them, 
Their feet caught in the flood 

Of the ancient marching measure, 
The rhythmic beat of blood. 


But some hear other music 
(The music Peter heard) 

It’s not a tune for marching, 
But the whispering of a Word. 


They choose the arms to fit them: 
Breastplate, shield and spur, 

(The little man of Tarsus 4 
They take for armorer). 


The helmet of salvation 

Is theirs and for their sword, 
The saber of the Spirit— 
The armor of the Lord. 


The oriflamme they carry 

The winds will never toss, 

(O outstretched arms, receive them) 
The banner of the Cross. 


And theirs the long beleaguring 
In wars that never cease. 

They man the lone battalion 
Whose feet are shod with peace. 








THE WELL-MANNERED BIRD 


By WINIFRED HEATH 


E have been enjoined to study 
the ant for its industry and to 
go to the bee for wisdom. We 
might well study the bird for good 
manners. No other creature is so 
discreet and unobtrusive so dainty 
in all its ways so consistently cheer- 
ful. In all the great avian chorus 
there are but few discordant notes. 
The bird is not given to noise or 
loud complaint but politely keeps 
his troubles to himself and sings 
through rain, wind, snow and storm. 
Man probably learned from the 
bird what we today style “old-world 
courtesy”—the formal manners of 
the ball and drawing-room, the 
sweeping bow, the low curtsey, the 
serenade. All these the birds have 
been practicing for endless ages 
and, wiser than we, in a raucous, 
madly-driven human world, have 
kept their gracious avian ways. 

There are, of course, among the 
birds as among humans, those who 
act oddly and even grotesquely at 
times. The usually sober crane 
when courting his lady or dancing 
a whirl with some of his fellows be- 
comes amazingly agile, even skit- 
tish as he jumps high in the air, 
turns somersaults, hops around on 
one leg. The ungainly ostrich goes 
down on one bony knee before the 
lady of his choice and looks at her 
as foolishly as any love-stricken 
human youth. But the average 
small bird makes love in a hundred 
different, dainty ways. 

Not only is the bird an impas- 
sioned and untiring lover, but he 
often continues to pay his mate 
small attentions when being par- 


ticularly polite is no longer neces- 
sary to forward his suit. A habit 
none too common in the world of 
men. 

Among the well-mannered large 
birds is the lovely white egret who 
is a most devoted mate. According 
to the English naturalist Julian 
Huxley, Jr., these birds take a 
honeymoon before settling down to 
the real business of married life. 
He tells of seeing two of them sit- 
ting together, she with her head on 


‘her splendid husband’s breast, look- 


ing exactly like “inarticulate lovers 
on a park bench.” At sunset these 
beautiful birds sometimes dance to- 
gether—a maze of gleaming white 
plumes wonderful to see against the 
opal colors of the sky. 

Some birds like some husbands 
are saddled with wives who are poor 
housekeepers and indifferent moth- 
ers and yet bear patiently with 
them. Of such is the gentle, com- 
panionable, low-voiced dove who 
treats his shiftless wife so tenderly, 
and is never happy unless at her 
side. 

There are also birds with wives 
who do not properly appreciate their 
efforts to please. One of them is 
the husband of Jenny Wren, a small 
creature with a mind of her own. 
The male birds usually arrive first 
at the breeding grounds and some 
of them, in their own clumsy way, 
try to prepare a home for their ar- 
riving wife. All he gets for his 


pains is a scolding and the humili- 
ating experience of seeing his ef- 
forts utterly destroyed. Occasion- 
ally she may be of a little milder 
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mold and will merely add a few im- 
provements; and even the most de- 
termined little builder is usually 
willing to go to lunch with her hus- 
band—who seems to take her rather 
unkind treatment in the most philo- 
sophical fashion. 

An impassioned lover and ecs- 
tatic parent is the Mocking Bird 
who flies to the top of the tallest tree 
to tell the world that his wonderful 
family has arrived. These birds in- 
dulge in a stately dance, a kind of 
Virginia Reel, with many bows and 
dignified movements. Once I saw 
a pair execute a lovely aerial dance. 
‘ith wings spread wide they came 
toward each other, touched bills, 
separated, and floated together 
again, light as thistledown. 

Perhaps of all the small birds the 
palm for politeness should go to the 
beautiful tufted cedar waxwing who 
has been often seen passing a de- 
lectable worm or a bright cherry, 
or tiny pink and very hot little ball 
of the California pepper tree, up 
and down a whole row of waiting 
beaks. Apparently the waxwing is 
too polite to take the first bite at the 
delectable morsel, and so passes it 
on to his neighbor. However, some 
unpleasant person has suggested 
that this reluctance is really due to 
a suspicion as to the real nature of 
the morsel offered. Ourselves we 
prefer to believe that this engaging 
behavior is just another instance of 
avian good manners. 

The larger birds are often very 
gracious in their ways, devoted 
mates and good parents. The grebe 
is one of these pleasant avian per- 
sonalities and believes in having 
fun after marriage as well as before. 
These two often play together at 
head-shaking, each bird nodding 
vigorously at the other. Sometimes 
when his mate is taking a nap he 
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gives her a gentle little nip and says 
“wake up dear, let’s play.” But all 
she does is take her beak from un- 
der her wing, look at him, and 
promptly go back to her nap. 
Whereupon her disgruntled hus- 
band goes off to look for some other 
lady grebe who will shake heads 
with him and he usually finds her. 
Then his wife wakes up, sees what 
her husband is up to, covers up their 
home with green leaves, and rushes 
off. Coming up in the water under 
her unsuspecting rival she gives her 
a mean nip which sends her off with 
many protesting squawks. This lit- 
tle matter taken care of, Madame 
Grebe does a little conciliatory head- 
shaking with her truant spouse, and 
the two go happily back to the nest. 
The scientist is unable to give any 
satisfactory explanation of this odd 
avian behavior but the only possi- 
ble conclusion seems to be that 
birds like humans occasionally in- 
dulge in a little innocent flirtation 
even after marriage. During court- 
ship days the grebes often present 
each other with a strip of wet water 
weed such as goes into the nest. 
This is, perhaps, a gentle reminder, 
that even the nfost adoring couples 
must some day settle down to the 
prosaic business of housekeeping. 
Few of us who live on the land ~ 
know much about the sea birds, un- 
less it is the ubiquitous and rather 
greedy gull. But among these lone- 
ly ocean fowl there are many inter- 
esting bird characters. The guille- 
mots or murres have some very 
pretty wedded ways. Edmund Se- 
lous, English naturalist, tells us 
how he watched for hours a pair of 
these birds indulging in a kind of 
coy play with one another. One 
had brought in a bright and shining 
fish and was quite evidently show- 
ing it to the other, who was duly 
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admiring it. Then one of them pre- 
tended to take it away and the other 
refused, but in the politest fashion 
possible. Finally he let the lady 
have it—and the game started all 
over again. It kept up so long that 
the human watcher grew weary and 
went his way. 

The gannet is a gallant bird who 
bows deep before his lady, opening 
his wings, lifting his head to the 
heavens and uttering a wild, ring- 
ing note. He may repeat this hom- 
age several times with bows so 
deep that his breast feathers touch 
the ground. Sometimes two birds 
in a nest attempt this rite, but space 
is limited so they usually finish up 
this little love scene with an inter- 
twining of bills and some tender 
mutterings. 

The shearwater, a graceful bird 
who gets his name from the way in 
which he flies close to the waves, is 
also a devoted mate. Due to their 
many enemies these birds do not 
come back to their homes on moon- 
light nights but when the night is 
dark he comes back to the sitting 
mother and murmurs softly to her. 
This bird has a weird, almost un- 
earthly voice and when hundreds 
of them call together it sometimes 
strikes terror to people who do not 
know whence the strange noise 
comes. 

The puffin or sea-parrot, who 
wears his wedding colors on his 
huge nose, stands like a soldier and 
has something of the look of a 
rather foolish but highly respect- 
able alderman. He is a most affec- 
tionate creature and like the grebe, 
has a funny little game all his own 
—hbill clicking. One pair will start 
and then the whole party may join 
in. He also has the odd habit of 
stopping in front of one of his fel- 
lows and staring— just that—a 
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long, long look. Then either the 
looker or the looked-upon gets tired 
and each goes his separate way. 
The puffin, unlike most sea birds, is 
usually a silent creature, although 
on his way back to the nest he may 
utter some deep, rather sepulchral 
notes. ; 

Another sea bird of very high de- 
gree is the albatross with its mag- 
nificent wing-spread and courtly 
manners. Dr. William Beebe tells 
of an amusing meeting with one of 
these great birds who bowed and 
bowed, until his human visitor be- 
came embarrassed and took his 
leave. 

One of the most courageous and 
cheerful of the great clan of sea 
birds is the Adelie penquin. Like 


the puffin his legs are set well back 
on his sturdy body so that he stands 
like a stiff little man in a tuxedo 
and white shirt. In spite of the fact 


that he makes his home in the icy 
wastelands of the Antarctic the 
Adelie penguin gets an immense 
amount of fun out of life, playing 
all sorts of games and stunts with 
his fellows. 

The Adelie penguin makes his 
home of stones and as these are 
rather scarce, considering the huge 
number needed, a stone is about the 
most precious of all penguin pos- 
sessions. Therefore when he wishes 
to win the flipper of some lovely lit- 
tle Adelie he presents her with the 
shiniest, smoothest pebble he can 
find—and lays it at his lady’s feet. 
Sometimes his love is so strong that 
his usual honesty goes back on him 
and he steals a stone from another 
home-building bird—but if we can 
judge from his expression his con- 
science hurts him terribly. Inter- 
ested travelers in these regions say 
that you can always tell when a 
penguin is carrying his own right- 
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ful property or something that he 
has filched. 

This usually cheerful bird some- 
times has a melancholy mood when 
he lifts up his head to the skies and 
utters a most melancholy sound. 
Others say it is ecstatic, but all agree 
that it is odd. If a married bird 
does this his mate usually soothes 
him with soft murmurings. Just 
what the cause of these Penguin 
Blues may be we do not know. Per- 
haps he is faintly stirred with an- 
cestral rememberings of the days 
when he could fly. 

Australia, whose people are play- 
ing such a gallant part in the pres- 
ent terrible war, has for long en- 
joyed a reputation for its odd, pre- 
historic creatures. Few of us real- 
ize that it is a bird wonderland, with 
an avian population hardly to be 
equalled anywhere for color, char- 
acter and clever mimicry. The 
Land Down Under is the proud pos- 
sessor of the world’s one polite 
cuckoo who builds its own nest, 
hatches its own eggs and brings up 
its own young. Another member 
of the cuckoo family, the Koel, or 
Coo-ee (so-called from its challeng- 
ing notes) has the charming habit 
of presenting the lady of his choice 
with a brightly colored flower-petal, 
and doing it in the most elegant 
manner. 

Another small, lovely and gra- 
cious creature is the Bower Bird of 
Australia who builds a reception 
hall, decorates it with bright objects 
and fresh flowers or leaves, and 
there dances and parades before ad- 
miring females. 

Most remarkable of all Australia’s 
birds is the gracious, well-mannered 
Menura or Lyrebird. The beauty of 
this bird’s plumage with its harp- 
like tail and shimmering silver web 
is matched by the glory of its voice, 
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its exquisite dancing, marvelous 
powers of mimicry, and fine quali- 
ties of character. These are vouched 
for by no less an authority than 
Ambrose Pratt, President of the 
Royal Zoological Society of Victoria, 
who has written a most fascinating 
and beautifully illustrated book— 
The Lure of the Lyrebird. 

The Menura is an ardent and per- 
sistent wooer, and during the court- 
ing days, follows his lady love 
around, building mounds from 
which he delivers his melting sere- 
nade. Those who have heard his 
courtship song say it is the loveliest 
in all the bird world. It is an odd 
fact that the little birds of the bush 
appreciate this Master Singer and 
will follow him, or sit very still lis- 
tening in the most respectful fash- 
ion. Even at home he is eagerly 
listened to by both mate and chick. 
How many a human performer has 
longed for such dear, familiar rec- 
ognition of his vocal gifts! 

His mate is no nonentity and has 
a voice of her own—she is architect 
and general manager and is quite 
content if her singing spouse just 
stay by to cheer her. There never 
seems to be any trouble in a Me- 
nura household — nobody expects 
such a vocal genius to do any hard 
work, and he is a tender mate and 
a good if slightly aloof father. The 
Menura is a sociable bird but never 
grows familiar and sticks strictly to 
its own nesting territory. 

Unlike the finished human artist 
the Menura wants no reward for 
his wonderful performance of dance 
and song. A human friend discov- 
ered this when a bird she had be- 
friended gave her a particularly fine 
concert. She spread a feast of his 
favorite insects for him. The re- 
sults of her kindly act amazed her 
for he scattered the insect offering 
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to the four winds and walked off 
without uttering a sound. Wheth- 
er it was that he preferred to fetch 
his own food or was allergic to 
gratitude, it is not for us to de- 
cide. 

Like so much of Australia’s fauna 
and flora, the Menura is of very 
ancient origin. There are those who 
harbor a secret conviction that the 
Menura is more than a bird—that 
he is some spirit from the misty 
past clothed in plumage, a mystic 
creature never to be fully under- 
stood by the limited human mind. 
That he has survived through end- 
less eons of time is proof of the 
Lyrebird’s intelligence and capacity 
for coping with changing circum- 
stance. 

We might well go to the Menura 
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to learn the art of polite, graceful 
and contented living. It would al- 
most seem that this bright bird had 
escaped the blight which fell upon 
other creatures after the Edenic 
Catastrophe. To some extent this 
is true of the whole avian race. 
Their way of life is of all the most 
idyllic. From the fragile, jewel- 
like egg, to the last liquid note and 
the last flutter of fairy feathers, the 
bird’s life is a thing of beauty. 

If all we borrowed from the birds 
were their good spirits we should 
have gained much in the way of fine 
manners. The truly polite person 
keeps his troubles to himself, avoids 
a clouded countenance and heavy 
words. Like the well-mannered 
bird he sings in the rain, the wind, 
the storm and the snow. 


FLOWERS FOR MY GARDEN 


By Mary IRENE WoopruFF 


Y garden won’t be formal 
Nor bound by any walls. 
It won’t be small, precise and prim 
Like gardens carved in miniature 
By a maker of children’s toys. 


My garden shall be wide as Space, 
Long as Eternity. 
Open to every wind that blows, 
Warmed by every sun that shines, 
Washed by every rain that falls. 





I shan’t plant just the stylish flowers 
That happen to be a la mode. 

But all the ones I’ve ever loved 

And wanted to have round the home 
That shall be all my very own. 


In my garden there’ll be these: 

The cheery, inoffensive 

Vulgarity of bright, 

And hearty sunflowers. 

The touch-me-not-ness 

Of stiffly quaint 

Old-fashioned hollyhocks 

Beside the kitchen door. 

The shyly offered invitation 

Of the modest buttercup. 

The strong, sweet scent 

Of red and purple clover. 

A friendly mass of golden glow 

And that meticulous, strait-laced 
Little Dutchman, the tulip. 

The stately dignity of tall, Annunciation lilies. 
The sensuous drowsiness of poppies, 
And the spice of white carnations. 


It will be a funny garden. 

Something like a “crazy” quilt. 

And everyone will laugh at it 
Because it’s “queer” and so mixed up 
And follows no strict, proper plan. 


You may not like my garden, 
But you don’t have to come 

To visit me and see the flowers. 
We shall be happy all alone 

I, and my spacious garden. 


And so I warn you here and now. 
If you don’t like my garden, 

I shan’t like you. 

And you had better stay away 
Don’t bother my garden—or me! 








THE JUDICIAL MURDER OF JACQUES LE BRUN 


By JAMES OWEN TRYON 


- is comforting to think that the 
iniquitous miscarriage of justice 
about to be related could only have 
occurred under such an outmoded 
system of jurisprudence as prevailed 
in France before the Revolution. It 
is a case which played no small part 
in arousing that popular hatred and 
distrust of the corruption and mal- 
feasance of the ruling classes which 
was to lead to the overthrow of the 
monarchy. 

Madame Mazel, a wealthy Pari- 
sian widow, confronted with the 
necessity of discharging a dishonest 
footman, delegated the disagreeable 


task to her trusted butler, Jacques 


Le Brun, who had been in her serv- 
ice for twenty years. Le Brun was 
a grave and dignified man of middle 
age, of ascetic appearance and scru- 
pulous honesty. He performed his 
unpleasant task with characteristic 
efficiency. The offending servant, 
whose name was Berry, at first bold- 
ly denied his guilt. But Le Brun, 
marshaling his evidence as coolly 
and remorselessly as a chess-master 
maneuvering his pieces for the 
mate, soon had his victim reduced 
to a mood of sullen confession. 
Paid to the day of his leaving and 
warned never to return on penalty 
of arrest, he went away muttering 
unintelligible threats of vengeance 
and dropped from sight, as Madame 
Mazel and Le Brun believed, for all 
time. 

It will be seen how important a 
factor in the tragic events which 
occurred more than a year later in 
the Mazel household this man Berry 
was to prove to have been. To relate 


the events leading up to the tragedy 
this discharge of Berry is the nat- 
ural point at which to begin the 
story. And yet, when the record of 
the trials is examined, we find that 
all of the learned judges who pre- 
sided, presumably sworn to use 
their best efforts to bring the guilty 
party to justice, deliberately ignored 
the very existence of such a person 
as Berry, whose past record would 
seem naturally to stamp him as a 
Class A suspect. No attempt was 
made to trace him and, indeed, his 
name was barely more than men- 
tioned during the course of the 
trials. 

At the time of the Berry episode 
and until the tragedy which took 
place a year later Mme. Mazel was 
living alone, except for a consider- 
able staff of servants, in a large 
house in a fashionable quarter of 
Paris. Her household consisted of 
the butler, Jacques Le Brun, two 
footmen, three female servants and 
a coachman. All these individuals 
occupied rooms in the house and 
there was also a bed-chamber set 
aside for the use of a friend of Mme. 
Mazel who was known by the name 
of the Abbé Poulard and who had a 
master-key to the street-door and to 
all the rooms in the house and was 
accustomed to come and go at all 
hours of the day and night. The 


butler, Le Brun, also had a master- 
key. His wife lived in her own 
house in another quarter of the city 
and Le Brun was accustomed to 
visit her there at times when his 
duties permitted. He had been in 
the employ of Mme. Mazel for over 
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twenty years and had a reputation 
for scupulous honesty and depend- 
ability. 

Mme. Mazel combined a punc- 
tilious observance of the exercises 
of her religious faith with eccen- 
tricities not always of a praise- 
worthy character. Her association 
with the Abbé Poulard was a sub- 
ject of no little scandal among the 
neighbors and she was also an in- 
veterate gambler, carrying with her 
at all times a special purse for this 
purpose which usually contained a 
substantial sum of money. 

On November 29th, which was the 
first Sunday in Advent, also destined 
to be her last day on earth, Mme. 
Mazel went to Vespers, leaning on 
the arm of Le Brun and attended by 
her two footmen. After seeing his 
mistress safely inside the cathedral, 
Le Brun left her there and went to 
see his wife, with whom he attended 
Vespers at their own chapel in the 
Rue St. Jacques. Upon her return 
home Mme. Mazel had supper with 
the Abbé Poulard and at eleven 
o’clock, as usual, retired to her bed- 
room. The Abbé was said to have 
left the house shortly after supper, 
but where he went and whether or 
not he returned to the house that 
night, important though the facts 
would seem to be, nowhere appears. 
So far as the record shows, he was 
never questioned as to his move- 
ment on that fatal night. 

Le Brun, after taking his wife 
home, returned to his duties at the 
Mazel house. There was a domestic 
routine in the household which was 
seldom varied and this night was 
no exception. Mme. Mazel’s maid, 
after getting her mistress ready for 
bed, laid the key on a chair, put 
out the light and left the room. Le 
Brun, who was waiting in the hall, 
himself closed the door and the two 
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went downstairs. Le Brun went in- 
to the kitchen and took from its 
hook the large key to the street- 
door. It was his intention to lock 
the door, thus completing his duties 
for the day, but here appears to 
have occurred the only variation 
from the normal procedure and the 
only point in his story in which he 
was not entirely certain of his ac- 
tions. Instead of locking the door 
at once he seems to have laid the 
key on the table, intending to sit 
down and warm himself a little first. 
But, unfortunately, he seems to 
have fallen asleep and when he 
awoke the clock was striking one. 
Taking the key, he went to lock the 
street-door and, somewhat to his 
surprise, found it standing open. 
However, he thought, the wind 
might have been the cause of this. 
He listened a few moments and, 
hearing no sound in the house, he 
closed and locked the door, took the 
key with him to his room and re- 
tired for the night. 

Early the next morning Le Brun 
went out to see his wife, leaving a 
small sum of money with her. He 
returned almost immediately, in- 
tending to be on hand when Mme. 
Mazel appeared for breakfast. He 
found the servants assembled in the 
kitchen in a state of considerable 
alarm and uneasiness. It was then 
nearly nine o’clock and Mme. Mazel, 
who invariably arose and rang her 
bell at seven, this morning had not 
yet rung and there had been no 
sound from her room. Le Brun re- 
membered his neglect of the previ- 
ous evening when, perhaps for two 
hours or more, the street-door had 
been open. He told the others of 
having found the door open at one 
o’clock and added, “I am very un- 
easy and have a feeling that some- 
thing is wrong.” 
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They all went upstairs and Le 
Brun knocked loudly on Mme. 
Mazel’s door. When there was no 
reply the door was forced open and 
a terrible sight met their eyes. Fur- 
niture lay overturned, the bed-cloth- 
ing was half on the floor, and the 
bell-cord had been pulled up and 
tied so that it was out of reach. On 
the bed lay Mme. Mazel, in her 
night-dress, quite dead and covered 
with blood from a multitude of 
small stab-wounds. While Le Brun 
and the others were gazing with hor- 
ror at the sight, there came a peal 
on the door-bell and Le Brun went 
down to admit M. De Savonniéres, 
Mme. Mazel’s eldest son. 

“A dreadful thing has occurred, 
Monsieur,” Le Brun told him as he 
conducted him upstairs. “I was 
about to send for the police, but 
now perhaps you will attend to that 
yourself. It is fortunate that you 
came when you did.” 

“What do you mean?” demanded 
De Savonniéres. “Has something 
happened to my mother?” 

“I would rather you saw it for 
yourself, Monsieur,” Le Brun an- 
swered. “But be prepared for a 
shock. Mme. Mazel has been foully 
murdered!” 

De Savonniéres had long resent- 
ed Mme. Mazel’s determination to 
live by herself and was jealous of 
the influence which Le Brun had so 
long exercised in the Mazel house- 
hold. He was aware, also, of the 
fact that at Mme. Mazel’s death Le 
Brun would fall heir to a substan- 
tial legacy under her will. Le Brun, 
however, was actually unaware of 
this legacy, although there can be 
little doubt that he must have ex- 
pected some reward for his long 
years of service. When the Lieu- 
tenant Criminel arrived on the 
scene and commenced his investi- 
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gation, De Savonniéres was at par- 
ticular pains to voice his suspicions 
of Le Brun and to point out to the 
official that the butler had had both 
motive and opportunity for commit- 
ting the crime. Some two months 
later, while the investigation was 
still in progress, De Savonniéres 
persuaded his two brothers to join 
with him in signing a formal de- 
mand that Le Brun should be de- 
clared guilty of having murdered 
his mistress and of having robbed 
her of a quantity of gold coin which 
had been in her strong-box, and that 
he be declared, by these acts, to 
have made himself ineligible to re- 
ceive the legacy left him in the will. 
The pressure exerted by these sons 
of Mme. Mazel, who were influen- 
tial as well as avaricious, would 
seem to account in no small meas- 
ure for the singular obtuseness of 
the investigating officers. 

Le Brun, who had retained as his 
counsel a prominent Paris attorney 
named D’Ancour, showed conclu- 
sively that it was highly unlikely 
that he could be the guilty party. 
The knife with which the crime had 
been committed and which was 
found in the fireplace was shown 
not to have been his. Although there 
had clearly been a fierce struggle 
and a great quantity of blood shed, 
Le Brun had not even the slightest 
scratch on his hands or a spot of 
blood on his clothing. In the bed 
had been found a piece of a lace 
neck-cloth and a towel twisted in the 
form of a night-cap, both of which 
were believed to have been worn by 
the murderer; but the night-cap was 
much too small to fit Le Brun’s 
head and the neck-cloth was posi- 
tively identified by the servants as 
having once belonged to the dis- 
charged footman, Berry. However, 
the police were not satisfied. They 
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searched the rooms where Le Brun’s 
wife resided. Finding nothing there 
to incriminate him, they neverthe- 
less seized some of his linen and 
took it away for comparison with 
a blood-stained shirt which they had 
found in Mme. Mazel’s attic, hidden 
under some rubbish. There was not 
the slightest resemblance found be- 
tween this shirt and any belonging 
to Le Brun. 

“What of the Abbé Poulard?” 
urged Le Brun’s counsel at the hear- 
ing. “What of the man Berry? 
Poulard had a pass-key and equal 
opportunity with Le Brun to com- 
mit the crime. I demand that he 
be questioned and also that a search 
be made for Berry!” 

The authorities appear to have 
had no interest in either of these 
suspects. They devoted their entire 
efforts to establishing a case against 
Le Brun, flimsy though the evidence 
was. In accordance with the legal 
procedure of that day, the case was 
tried before a succession of judges, 
who passed upon the facts as well 
as the law. There was nq jury. 
Within the space of little more than 
a month the case was heard by fifty- 
five judges, all men whose profes- 
sion was the hearing of testimony 
and who were engaged in such oc- 
cupation virtually every working- 
day of the year. They were men of 
experience in weighing evidence and 
judging character, accustomed to 
accounts of crimes of every sort and 
description and to defenses of all 
degrees of plausibility. Of the elev- 
en judges who first tried Le Brun, 
six voted that he be put to death, 
two that he be put to the torture, 
and the other three declined to ren- 
der a decision on the ground that 
they required further information. 
Upon the appeal of the case, twenty- 
two different judges sat, Two of 
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these demanded further inquiry, 
while the other twenty voted for the 
torture. After enduring the torture, 
as Le Brun still protested that he 
was innocent, his case was then re- 
viewed by twenty-two other judges. 
Two of these voted that he be sent 
to the galleys for life, but the rest 
decided that the inquiry should be 
adjourned for twelve months, dur- 
ing which time the prisoner was to 
remain in confinement. Critics of 
the system of trial by jury may well 
reflect upon the possibility that there 
might be more justice to be found 
in the common sense of average lay- 
men than in all the legal acumen of 
learned judges. For Le Brun was 
wholly innocent of the crime, as was 
shown conclusively, when too late, 
by the confession of the guilty 
party. 

Up to the time this final decision 
upon review was rendered, Le Brun 
had languished in solitary confine- 
ment in a dungeon, not even his 
wife being permitted to see him. 
Now his wife and children and a 
few friends were allowed to visit 
him. But they found a dying man. 
The terrible ordeal of the torture 
had so weakened the prisoner, once 
a strong and healthy man, that his 
sorrowing family could do no more 
than summon a priest to his bedside 
and bid him a last farewell. 

Only a few weeks after the tragic 
death of Le Brun, news of which 
had spread to the provinces and re- 
vived interest in the details of his 
sad case, information was laid be- 
fore a magistrate in the town of 
Sens against a horse-dealer named 
Gerlat who had recently set up busi- 
ness there. The immediate charge 
against Gerlat was of no particular 
importance, but when he was ar- 
rested and questioned he was un- 
able to explain either the source of 
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the money which he had used to set 
himself up in business or his pos- 
session of a handsome watch, the 
description of which corresponded 
with that of one which had belonged 
to the late Mme. Mazel and which 
the Paris police had been for some 
time trying to trace. This led to the 
establishment. of Gerlat’s identity. 
He proved to be one and the same 
person with the man Berry, former- 
ly in Mme. Mazel’s service. From 
this point on the police moved 
speedily and efficiently to weave a 
net of evidence around Berry from 
which there was no escaping. Had 
there been one such clue as that of 
the watch to implicate Le Brun, we 
might be able to perceive some jus- 
tification for his judicial persecu- 
tion. 

There was no reluctance now on 
the part of the officials to probe into 
the evidence implicating Berry and 
witnesses were soon found to con- 
firm their suspicions. Several per- 
sons came forward to testify that 
they were acquainted with Berry 
and had seen him in Paris on the 
day of the murder. One, a woman 
who lived near the Mazel house, had 
actually observed him coming out 
of the house about midnight on the 
night of the murder. The neck- 
cloth and shirt, when compared 
with Berry’s, proved unquestionably 
to have been his. And, to clinch the 
case against him, a barber declared 
that on the day following the mur- 
der Berry had come into his shop 
for a shave; that he had observed a 
number of scratches on the man’s 
hands and had questioned him 
about them. Whereupon Berry had 
told him that he had received them 
while trying to strangle a cat. 

In Berry’s case, as in Le Brun’s, 
the suspect was put to the torture. 
But this time the victim had not 
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the fortitude which a clear con- 
science had given to Le Brun. He 
weakened at almost the first turn 
of the screw and signified his will- 
ingness to confess all. The story 
he told was one of a cold-blooded 
murder, committed for a combina- 
tion of motives— robbery and re- 
venge. He had carefully planned 
the crime and, two days before its 
commission, had found an opportu- 
nity to get into the house without 
being observed. He concealed him- 
self in the attic. Anticipating that 
he might have to lie hidden until 
the right opportunity arrived, he 
had brought a loaf of bread and 
some apples with him. On the Sun- 
day morning, while Mme. Mazel was 
at Mass and the servants below 
stairs, he entered the bed-chamber 
and hid under the bed. There he 
lay the rest of the day, waiting for 
night to come. In the evening, while 
Mme. Mazel was at Vespers, he be- 
came so chilly that he was afraid 
his teeth might chatter and betray 
his presence, so he chanced crawling 
out to warm himself in front of the 
fire. It was then that he replaced his 
hat with the night-cap made from a 
towel and tied up the bell-cord. 
Then, hearing Mme. Mazel return- 
ing, he crawled back under the bed. 

Mme. Mazel was probably too 
tired to observe the strange disposi- 
tion of the bell-cord, though it is 
remarkable that the maid did not 
notice it. Tying up the cord before 
Mme. Mazel was asleep would seem 
to have been a mistake which might 
have proved fatal to the criminal’s 
schemes. Mme. Mazel completed 
her preparations for bed, dismissed 
the servants and was soon asleep. 
Berry waited another hour, how- 
ever, before coming out from under 
the bed. He awoke his victim, 
threatened to kill her if she made 
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any outcry, and demanded to know 
where her money was hidden. But 
Mme. Mazel was not to be intimi- 
dated so easily. “Cochon!” she 
cried. “I shall see you drawn and 
quartered for this!” She reached 
in vain for the bell-cord. She then 
started to scream and Berry clapped 
his hand over her mouth. This 
muffled her cries, but it did not 
cause her to cease her furious strug- 
gles. It had not been Berry’s inten- 
tion to kill his former mistress, he 
swore, although he admitted that 
he had hated her for having had 
him discharged. But he could not 
keep her quiet. She had extraordi- 
nary strength for a woman of her 
age and he could not prevent her 
from continuing to fight him. Final- 
ly he drew his knife and stabbed 
her repeatedly, but she contrived to 
twist and turn so that he could not 
strike a vital spot. At length, how- 
ever, she died from exhaustion and 
loss of blood and Berry wiped his 
blood-stained hands on her night- 
dress and waited to observe if her 
outcrys had been heard. There be- 
ing no sound from within the house, 
he lighted a candle and started to 
search for money. 

In a box hidden in the closet he 
found 6,000 livres in gold, which sat- 
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isfied his cupidity. Stuffing the coins 
into his pockets, he retrieved his 
hat from under the bed, but left the 
night-cap and neck-cloth—another 
mistake which should have been 
fatal to him, had not the authori- 
ties been so blinded by their suspi- 
cions of Le Brun as to ignore any 
clue implicating anyone else. He 
went back to the garret, where he 
removed and hid his blood-stained 
shirt, put on his coat and made his 
escape by the front door, which he 
found unlocked. 

Berry paid for his crime by being 
broken on the wheel and the Parlia- 
ment of Paris did tardy justice to 
the memory of Le Brun by decree- 
ing him completely absolved from 
all guilt. And it is a pleasure to 
record that M. De Savonniéres, who 
had been so eager to lay hands upon 
the legacy which his mother had 
provided for her faithful servant, 
was foiled in this purpose, at least. 
The settlement of the estate of the 
murdered woman had taken so 
much longer than the criminal pro- 
ceedings against Le Brun and Berry 
that before any final distribution 
could be made, Le Brun’s character 
had been cleared and his widow and 
children were decreed eligible to re- 
ceive his legacy. 
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TWO PATHS FROM PLATO 
Shelley and St. Augustine 


By Sister ANNA MERCEDES, S.C. 


CORRECTED Platonism led 
Augustine to intellectual san- 
ity and moral security; a misguided 
Platonism led Shelley to intellec- 
tual bewilderment and moral chaos. 
Yet these two giants whose paths 
forked sharply had marked similar- 
ities. Both were nostalgic of Eter- 
nity; both held Beauty the great 
Absolute. While both are so pro- 
lific that almost anything can be 
proved of either, I hope to show that 
Shelley dimly saw by his stark grop- 
ing what Augustine, through faith, 
beheld unwavering. The forces that 
impelled them dovetail so complete- 
ly that the most superficial study of 
Shelley will reveal him as the great- 
est of our “might-have-beens.” 
From a carefully fostered boy- 
hood, Augustine emerged an ur- 
bane, sophisticated professor of rhe- 
toric; from a super-sensitive child- 
hood, Shelley went up to Oxford 
with the epithet “Mad Shelley” 
hurled at him. St. Augustine’s early 
years were spent in despising the 
brilliant circles in which he moved. 
Shelley’s young life was passed in 
various chimerical endeavors, 
among which was a movement to 
convert the Irish to atheism. Yet 
both were torn by one reality: the 
pathos of mutability. The poignant 
beauty of passing life, the inevita- 
bility of decay haunted them. It 
tamed Augustine; it maddened Shel- 
ley. Both tried to plumb the mys- 
tery; neither found the answer of 
himself. Life to them was wasted 
because it passed; but Augustine 


came to find his purpose in “that 
which could contain in itself at all 
times the value of the passing mo- 
ment.” Shelley remained agonized 
at finding himself at every turn 
“left naked to laughter.” “Too late 
have I known Thee,” cried Augus- 
tine. Shelley could only sob: 


“Alas that all we love of him should 
be 

But for our grief, as if it had not 
been ’ 

And grief itself be mortal.” 


Augustine and Shelley sought and 
questioned; but would Shelley have 
waited for an answer? 

The intuition of Eternity as a 
comprehensive whole was the ab- 
sorbing idea of Augustine. To him, 
the object of all mystic flight was 
the immutable, timeless, obscure 
and absolute God. The nearest ap- 
proach Shelley got to his absolute 
was his ‘‘Hymn to Intellectual 
Beauty.” “God, the hidden” is Au- 
gustine’s phrase; “The awful shad- 
ow of some unseen Power” is Shel- 
ley’s. Is it too much of a span to 
link Shelley’s concept of immortal 
beauty informing man, “Dost thou, 
unknown and awful as thou art... 
keep firm state within his heart,” 
with Augustine’s idea of participa- 
tion in the Divine Intellection, 
through grace? Shelley clasped 
every passing trace of beauty and 
tried to nurture it into immortality. 
Augustine found that “if you love 
the exterior, God uses the very form 
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of the exterior to bring you back 
within.” Nor was his beauty to be 
barren to Shelley: 


“To one who worships thee, thy 
spell doth bind, 

To fear himself and love all hu- 
man kind.” 


That love was not the pseudo- 
moral humanitarianism of the nine- 
teenth century. It was perilously 
‘close to the love of One Who went 
about doing good. Prometheus, tor- 
tured for humanity, resembled One 
Who knew it was expedient that one 
man should die for the people. 
Prometheus, on his rock, attracting 
all creation, is but a dim parallel 
to Christ, Who, lifted up, “drew all 
things to Himself.” Perhaps Shel- 
ley’s ideas, logically rearranged and 
culminated in act, might have been 
proven those eminently practical 
plans that only theoretical men can 
formulate. But again, would Shel- 
ley have waited? 

Augustine was the first explorer 
of the hinterland of self. He had 
groped his way through the Mani- 
chaean heresy toward what he 
thought was his goal in life. Shelley 
spent his life searching for some- 
thing that would stay with him. 
Both fought, but Augustine had a 
plan of battle; Shelley thrashed 
about in circles. Shelley fell on 
every vestige of immortality he fan- 
cied he saw and “shrieked and 
clasped his hands in ecstasy.” Au- 
gustine found in his own experi- 
ence, “unintelligible intuitions — 
flashes of spiritual light,” brief, in- 
effable, that left him ever dissatis- 
fied. Shelley shows himself bruised, 
beaten and “ready to lie down like 
a tired child.” Augustine shows 
himself stripped one by one of 
every creature, until, utterly desti- 
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tute, he finds himself before all Full- 
ness. Shelley knew he was one 
whom men love not—and yet re- 
gret; Augustine knew that all men 
followed him. He had spurned 
worldly triumph even as a Mani- 
chee; Shelley would have spurned 
it too, had it been granted him. 
Shelley had not had a saint for a 
mother, nor the inscrutable designs 
of God to lead him safely. He did 
not get the right answer as did Au- 
gustine; all his life he kept adding 
up to a wrong conclusion. 

In this brief outline, Augustine 
may seem to share his halo. It 
would take a book to prove the case 
adequately. However Shelley shines 
by the arrangement, the luster is 
not too false. His rapid falls to 
earth are only the reaction of a man 
who has seen a Vision and knows 
that he is clay. Shelley, the athe- 
ist, blasted nineteenth century 
Christianity. Had Augustine been 
alive he would have helped him. If 
Shelley had been born in another 
age, or of another race, he might 
have been a disciple of a John of 
the Cross rather than of William 
Godwin. If he*were “suckled in 
another creed” he might have pro- 
duced a City of God rather than 
Prometheus Unbound. Two virtues 
of Shelley stand out, and these are 
touchstones of Christianity: un- 
worldliness and self-sacrifice. His 
lack of common-place practicality 
may have been tragic, but never 
could this “world or her pitiful 
beauty” have held him. Augustine 
who knew the restless human heart, 
found its peace. Shelley could only 
write with all his soul: 


“Make me thy lyre, even as the 
forest is 

What if my leaves are fallen like 
its own,” 
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an echo of the far-reaching cry of 
Christ: “unless the seed falling 
into the ground die, itself remaineth 
alone.” Shelley sought for a con- 
viction for which he could fight; he 
perished in the search. Augustine 
also sought, and it was given him 
one day to realize: “Too late have 
I known Thee.” 

Both exemplified the thought of 
Chesterton: 


“Where from the world shall the 
world take shelter 
And man be master, and not with 
Thee?” 
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Shelley only got halfway through 
the sentence. 

The tremendous, intuitive, twist- 
ed intellect of Shelley glimpsed half- 
blindly the outlines of our vast su- 
pernatural truths. What might he 
not have been under the system of 
faith of St. Augustine? If, for a 
teacher, he had had St. Bernard? 
If, in some woman, he had met the 
religion that fired St. Teresa? The 
Beauty ever ancient and ever new 
lured him as it had few others, and 
we who, from our security, look 
back on him, can feel nothing but 
regret that he did not find his way. 


HE atheistic-materialistic education of mankind during the past 
few decades has little to offer except a few tricks in astronomy 


and electricity, chemistry and medicine. 


So we prolong life by sulfa 


drugs and penicillin and wipe it out by the most colossal bombings 
in history; so we prevent disease by prophylaxis and kill more 
human beings than ever before in wars. So we know all about the 
social sciences and we have increased hate upon this earth. Religion 
at any rate tried to teach love and human brotherhood. It did soften 
the heart of the savage and it did introduce the human race to the 
idealism of love. It moved far, even in the direction of outlawing 
war. It painted visions and created hopes for a brotherhood of man, 
consecrated by the love of God and the urge for an ethical life. But 
science has smashed all that and we deal only with scientific facts 
now—and look at us! 
—Georce E. Soxoisxy, in the Sun, May 25, 1944. 


pad eee ownes have got to learn what individuals have always 
known: that clear-cut questions of right and wrong can’t be 
settled by expedient methods. 
compel you to break faith with sworn friends, you don’t follow it. 
If another course is dead right, and the only one that can be fol- 


If a certain course is wrong and would 


lowed with decency and honor, you go right down that street. You 
don’t wait to be pushed or scared into it. You go of your own accord, 
no matter how inexpedient you may find it to do so. And you hold 
that course, come hell or high water! 


—James Norman Hatt, Lost Island (Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 


An Atlantic Monthly 
Press Book). 





THE LIGHT THAT HAS NOT FAILED 


By MICHAEL KENT 


sia experiment in emancipation 
was from the beginning a false 
step in the pursuit of happiness. 

Undertaken immediately after the 
last war, it was intended to usher 
in a better world and a new day. 
. Following in the wake of the first 
shambles, it should have prevented 
the second. Actually, the second 
exceeds the first, in fury and in ex- 
tent. 

Thus ends the pursuit of happi- 
ness. The emancipated are forced 
to admit that their quarry has 
escaped them. And not only has 
she eluded pursuit: she has van- 
ished altogether from sight. 

This admission is humiliating. 


The hunters have returned empty- 
handed, and they seek an alibi for 


their failure. Something or some- 
one is to blame besides themselves. 
Christianity provides a convenient 
scapegoat, but as an institution it 
is too vague and too general to bear 
the full brunt of the charge of fail- 
ure. A more satisfactory, because 
more specific, object of blame is 
“the Church.” 

‘If it is Christianity which has 
never been tried, it is “the Church” 
which has failed. 

As to this failure, the emancipated 
are in no doubt. Lest any doubt 
should linger in the minds of others, 
they have announced it, repeated it, 
advertised it, in books, in articles, 
by word of mouth. The basis of 
this failure has been (till now) the 
refusal of “the Church” to support 
the experiment in emancipation in 
all its details. The charges are 
familiar to all: “the Church” is re- 


actionary. Her doctrines are obso- 
lete. She clings to “outworn creed 
and dogma,” refusing to alter them 
to keep pace with changing times. 
More specifically: she should legal- 
ize abortion and birth control; she 
should not condemn “experimental” 
marriages; she should permit di- 
vorce and the remarriage of divorced 
persons. In refusing to sanction 
these practices she ignores the find- 
ings of modern scientists, psycholo- 
gists, sociologists, economists; she 
will not recognize the necessity of 
a practical application of new dis- 
coveries (especially those of Dr. 
Freud), if people are to achieve suc- 
cessful, balanced lives. Planned 
families—for one child (possibly), 
two cars (at least), and three (or 
more) husbands and wives apiece, 
will solve economic and social prob- 
lems, such as war and poverty, by 
filling our sanatoriums and insane 
asylums with neurotics, alcoholics, 
and psychopaths. “The Church” 
alone stands in the way of this 
happy consummation by her dog- 
matic and bigoted insistence that 
taking human life (before or after 
birth) is murder, and adultery 
(after divorce as before) is a sin. 
If only “the Church” would yield 
on these points, discovered by Dr. 
Freud and others to be so essential 
to the welfare of society and of per- 
sons; if she would discard her in- 
tolerant, archaic notions about the 
sinfulness of actions which these 
discoveries have shown to be mere- 
ly normal and natural; if she would 
change her doctrines to take ac- 
count of these discoveries, as scien- 
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tists must always do, she would hold 
the respect and the loyalty, the posi- 
tion and the congregations, she has 
lost. 

This charge of clinging to her out- 
moded doctrines has until now been 
the principle accusation brought 
against “the Church” by those who 
neglect to say what “Church” they 
mean. 

For a majority of the Christian 
denominations have made precisely 
these surrenders. They advocate, 
or at least do not condemn, birth 
control and even abortion. Their 
ministers do not hesitate to remarry 
divorced persons. They admit to 
membership all who wish to “join,” 
on a basis of good fellowship mere- 
ly, and a confession of faith which 
excludes confession altogether and 
reduces faith to a minimum. One 
need never go to church; one may 
quarrel with the minister and all 
the authorities on every point of 
doctrine; one’s personal life is one’s 
private affair, provided one behaves 
decently in public and keeps out of 
jail; here are the major qualifica- 
tions for admission to most of the 
liberal Christian sects. Several of 
these sects question or deny the 
divinity of Christ, while still calling 
themselves Christian; some go all 
the way to implied atheism in deny- 
ing the reality of sin. For sin exists 
only as an offense against God. If 
there is no sin, it can be only be- 
cause there is no God to be offended 
by sin. 

For the denominations which 
have made these concessions, the 
day of creed and dogma is ended. 
The era of formal religion is past: 
one may “belong to the Church” and 
believe and do pretty much as one 
pleases. The doors are open, the 
bars are down. All may enter, all 
may join—and no one comes. 
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Thus, “the Church” has yielded 
to the importunities of the emanci- 
pated, and still the emancipated stay 
away. “The Church” is no longer 
inflexible and intolerant. She bids 
all welcome, on their own terms, not 
hers. She no longer preaches 
“Christ, and Him crucified.” If she 
preaches Christ at all, she points to 
Him on Thabor, not on Calvary. He 
was a preacher of social doctrine, 
not of sacrifice. “The Church” has 
turned the Cross into a feather bed: 
and still the emancipated prefer to 
sleep (on Sunday mornings) at 
home. 

The more eminent among them 
write articles defending and ex- 
plaining this preference; and in 
these utterances a strange new note 
is now heard: a triple note, of bore- 
dom, of nostalgia, of alarm. 

The emancipated demanded an 
eider-down religion, an emasculated 
Christianity, and they got it. Their 
complaints against “the Church” 
which gave them what they wanted 
are now more bitter than ever. Can 
it be that they miss the Cross? 

One writer complains: “We ask 
our spiritual leaders for bread and 
they give us... pebbles.” Another 
laments that “the Church no longer 
teaches that there is a hell,” and 
suggests a memorial to this old- 
fashioned doctrine in gratitude for 
the good it did while “the Church” 
still taught it and people still be- 
lieved in it. Most significant of all 
these voices, however, an editorial 
in Fortune, printed after the out- 
break of the present war, summar- 
izes and echoes the burden of both 
charges in a plea for modern spir- 
itual guidance that is authoritative 
in leadership and consistent in doc- 
trine. This article especially merits 
discussion as representative of those 
writings appearing in leading secu- 
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lar periodicals during the past dec- 
ade, reflecting as it does the confu- 
sion in the minds of the writers of 
the subject under discussion: “the 
Church.” 

This writer’s indictments against 
“the Church” are stringent. His 
first charge, however, is not against 
“the Church” as such; it sums up 
the condition to which our modern 
religious liberalism has led: “The 
U. S. is not Christian in any formal 
religious sense; its churches are not 
full on Sundays and its citizens 
transgress the precepts freely.” In 
other words, we are a nation eman- 
cipated from creed and dogma, from 
the habit of Christian worship, from 
religious and moral restraints. We 
are, however, “Christian in the 
sense of absorption.” This Chris- 
tianity has not grown with the 
years, but rather declined; and for 
this decline “the Church” is to 
blame. 

“The Church” has not faced 
“with any conspicuous success” the 
conditions of modern living: “in- 
deed, just the opposite can be said.” 
She does not preach “absolute val- 
ues, but relative values.” She fails 
to provide “spiritual leadership.” 
This leadership has passed from 
“the Church” to the laity—which is 
“another way of saying that there 
is no true Christian leadership.” 
“The Church” denies in 1939 what 
she upheld in 1917, and explains 
this changed point of view as the 
fruit of the disillusionment suffered 
by her pastors after the last war. 
“Thus the flock is leading the shep- 
herd. . . . The voice of the Church 
is not'inspired.” It is “the echo of 
our own voices. ... When we con- 
sult the Church we hear only what 
we ourselves have said. ... The way 
out is the sound of a voice, not our 
voice, but a voice coming from 
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something not ourselves, in the ex- 
istence of which we cannot disbe- 
lieve.” 

Record of Inconsistency—Failure 
of Absolutes— Failure of Leader- 
ship: under these captions, the 
writer summarizes his charges 
against “the Church.” Reading his 
words, one is tempted to echo the 
cry of Friar Laurence in Romeo and 
Juliet: “Holy St. Francis, what a 
change is here!” For consistency 
(in spiritual matters) is intolerance. 
Leadership is tyranny. Absolutes 
are bigotry. The emancipated have 
eschewed these checks to their free- 
dom of belief. They demanded a 
fair-weather Christianity, built on 
the sands of public opinion, of their 
own likes and dislikes, their shift- 
ing moods and vagaries and whims. 
Now the storm has broken, and the 
edifice constructed according to 
their inexpert plans has crumbled. 
Overnight, their repudiations are 
forgotten. Authority (in the face 
of danger) has become strength. 
Consistency is now assurance. Ab- 
solutes are security. The emanci- 
pated insisted that the light of dog- 
matic Christianity—of a teaching 
Church, certain‘of the truths she 
taught—be extinguished. Now, in 
the darkness, they cry that the light 
has failed. 

The writer in Fortune bases his 
plea for Christian leadership on the 
fact that man’s spiritual needs are 
greater than his material ones: “By 
no conceivable set of circumstances 
will it be possible to solve by mate- 
rialism the ... problems .. . with 
which humanity is faced today. The 
ultimate answers to the questions 
that humanity raises are not, and 
never have been, in the flesh.” This 
is equivalent to a dogmatic restate- 
ment of the fundamental religious 
truth, ignored or denied by the 
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emancipated, that man has a soul; 
for, lacking a soul, man has no spir- 
itual needs. These needs are not 
being met, according to this writer, 
by those whose business it is to 
minister to our spiritual welfare: 
that is, by “the Church.” 

This article is vigorous and revo- 
lutionary; it is’ pertinent and dar- 
ing. It is marred, however, by one 
glaring omission: the author neg- 
lects to say what “Church” he 
means. 

This neglect is customary with 
such writers. Whether purposely 
or through ignorance, they fail, or 
refuse, to discriminate between the 
doctrines of the various denomina- 
tions, which differ from each other 
radically, or contradict each other 
outright. In this case the error is 
the more flagrant because the 
writer’s accusation is that “the 
Church” has played weathervane to 


the fickle wind of public opinion. 
To any such charge as this there 
must always be one exception: the 
Catholic Church. 
The Catholic Church has not 
changed her doctrines between the 
years 1917-1939, or between the first 


and the twentieth centuries. Any 
charge which regards the Catholic 
Church and the various Protestant 
sects as a single voice, and accuses 
that voice of contradicting its own 
pronouncements to suit the vagaries 
of public opinion, is more than 
false: it is absurd. A footnote to 
the article in question does meager 
justice to the unchanging stand of 
the Catholic Church on the subject 
of war, but the inference is that con- 
sistency in this matter is an excep- 
tion. The tone of this and similar 
articles of which it is selected as 
representative, implies that the 
Catholic Church is included in that 
indeterminate Christian body which 
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has shifted its standards to conform 
to popular caprice, failing men in 
time of need by preaching “relative 
and secondary values” instead of 
“absolute spiritual” ones. _ 

If this implication is not intend- 
ed, an alternative conclusion must 
be drawn: these writers dismiss the 
Catholic Church altogether as not 
worthy of consideration in a seri- 
ous discussion of “the Church.” 

“The Church,” it is claimed, 
shows a “record of inconsistency.” 
What Church? It has been precisely 
for her consistency—for her “bigot- 
ed” refusal to compromise — more 
than for any other one reason, 
that the Catholic Church has been 
through the centuries most viciously 
attacked and condemned. Except 
for this consistency, the emancipat- 
ed would not now be writing articles 
on the inconsistency of “the 
Church,” for the Protestant bodies 
would not exist as such: the Catho- 
lic Church would have extended to 
them the hand of compromise in 
the sixteenth century, retaining 
them at the cost of changing her 
doctrines to meet their approval. 
She would have done what they have 
done; in so doing she would have 
signed her death warrant—as they 
have. When the Catholic Church 
changes her teaching her end is in 
sight. 

But she cannot change her teach- 
ing. She holds the same creed, she 
teaches the same doctrine—the same 
“absolute, spiritual values”—today, 
that she held and taught in the days 
of St. Paul; of St. Augustine; of St. 
Francis of Assisi; of St. Joan of 
Arc; of St. Thomas More; of St. 
Francis of Sales; of St. Teresa of 
Lisieux; of St. Gemma Galgani, who 
died as recently as 1903. That the 
values she teaches are absolute and 
spiritual is proved by this fact of 
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sanctity, a note peculiar to the 
Catholic Church, and distinguishing 
it from non-Catholic Christian sects. 
Sanctity is the supreme test of spir- 
ituality, the fruit of the spiritual 
life. The Catholic Church holds it 
before her children as the prize be- 
yond all others worth striving for. 
It cannot be won by material means, 
nor by the natural man unaided by 
grace. Sanctity is the highest de- 
velopment possible to the Christian 
soul, the complete possession and 
absorption of that soul by Christ. 
The standard of sanctity can never 
be lowered by the Catholic Church: 
it has never been raised by any of 
the others. The charge of material- 
ism cannot be brought against the 
Catholic Church with any justice 
until she ceases to summon her chil- 
dren to the ranks of the canonized. 

This is not to say that all Catho- 
lics are saints, but merely that the 


Church wills that they shall be 
saints and teaches how they may 


become saints. For the Church 
cannot force her children to obey 
her teaching or do her will. She 
shows them the way; it is up to 
each one to follow it. Judas and 
John received the same teaching 
from the same Master: Christ Him- 
self could not compel the traitor to 
become a saint. 

In practicing their faith, Catho- 
lics may err grievously. In teach- 
ing that faith, the Church cannot 
err. Therefore she cannot change. 
A doctrine true in the beginning, is 
true today, regardless of Martin 
Luther and Henry VIII., of Dr. 
Freud and the emancipated. The 
Church will lose all her people 
rather than change a single dogma, 
once it has been defined. It is this 
certitude of being the custodian of 
revealed religious truth, this solemn 
obligation of keeping that truth 
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whole and transmitting it inviolate, 
that sets the Catholic Church apart 
from all other Christian bodies, and 
renders absurd the charge that she 
courts popularity at the price of con- 
sistency. 

The doctrine of hell has never 
been popular. The emancipated 
have decided against it. “The 
Church,” accordingly, now concurs 
in this decision, and (to the regret 
of another recent writer) “no longer 
teaches that there is a hell.” Here, 
again, one must conclude either that 
the Catholic Church has changed 
her mind on this important sub- 
ject, along with the Protestant de- 
nominations, or that she is not a 
part of “the Church.” She has, 
however, authoritatively and con- 
sistently taught the doctrine of hell 
from the time when Christ said, 
“Depart from Me, ye cursed, into 
everlasting fire,” until the present; 
she will continue to teach that doc- 
trine, authoritatively and consist- 
ently, until time ends, whether peo- 
ple like it, or whether they don’t, 
because it is true, and truth does 
not change. 

The doctrine of hell follows as a 
necessary consequence of two other 
truths: God’s existence and man’s 
free will. Man must stand in some 
sort of relationship to God, either 
of friendship or enmity, union or 
separation; and he is at liberty to 
choose what that relationship shall 
be. Final separation from God, 
willfully and knowingly chosen, is 
hell; and man is free to make this 
choice. God will not compel any- 
one to be His friend who would 
rather be His enemy; He will not 
drive a man to heaven who would 
rather go to hell. 

If hell formerly existed but now 
does so no longer, it can only be be- 
cause God also has ceased to exist, 
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or has withdrawn from man his 
right of free will. These are mo- 
mentous decision for “the Church” 
to make, reversing her original de- 
cision some nineteen hundred years 
after Pentecost; and we would like 
to know a little more about them. 
Why did God decide to do away 
with hell and henceforward com- 
pel all men to go to heaven? Or, if 
God Himself no longer exists, what 
happened to Him? How did “the 
Church” find it out, and when? 
Why does she keep silence about it? 
A change of doctrine on such fun- 
damental matters alters the whole 
structure of Christian truth, as an 
earthquake changes the surround- 
ing landscape; if these cataclysmic 
upheavals have indeed taken place 
in the spiritual order, we, as Chris- 
tians, have a right to exact and 
detailed information from head- 
quarters concerning them. 

But while God remains, and man 
has free will, there will be a hell. 
Nor is this doctrine incompatible 
with the love and goodness of God, 
as the emancipated have declared, 
but rather the contrary. Love is 
not love that compels obedience. 
God’s love is not coercive: it leaves 
man free to choose his destiny, even 
the appalling fate of everlasting 
separation from God, if he wills and 
prefers it. Such, in brief, is the 
Catholic teaching concerning hell; 
and if anyone feels a nostalgic 
yearning for this vanished doctrine, 
he need not look for it in memory 
only, or in the past. He need mere- 
ly apply to the nearest Catholic 
priest to be consoled with the as- 
surance that the Church still teaches 
that there is a hell. 

Protestant bodies have discarded 
unpopular doctrines, such as hell, 
at the behest of the people, and 
have not kept the people. “The 
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flock is leading the shepherd,” and 
the shepherd loses the flock. 

The Catholic Church, on the other 
hand, keeps her doctrines, hard and 
unpalatable as they may be; and she 
also keeps her people. Her com- 
municants must believe her teach- 
ings and obey her precepts. If they 
will not, they may go elsewhere, but 
she will not change. She exercises 
no compulsion save a spiritual com- 
pulsion; yet it is not. true that 
Catholic churches “are not full on 
Sundays.” 

They are filled not once, but sev- 
eral times; and not only at eleven 
o’clock, when the emancipated find 
it so difficult to “rout themselves 
out of bed,” but at seven, at six, at 
five. And since the Catholic Church 
dees not confine her worship to 
preaching “half-baked social theo- 
ries” (as another writer claims of 
“the Church”), on weekdays also 
there are worshipers at Mass. 
These people who gather daily be- 
fore the altar rout themselves out 
of bed an hour earlier than their 
work requires, for the privilege of 
assisting at the same rite which 
drew the first Christians to the cata- 
combs and sent them rejoicing to 
the arena. For not only Catholic 
doctrine, but Catholic worship, has 
not changed. At Mass in the cata- 
combs, a modern Catholic would 
feel at home. 

The Catholic may not “trans- 
gress the precepts freely”: if he 
does, he excommunicates himself. 
The Church is the custodian of 
morals, as well as of faith. She has 
declared a certain standard of con- 
duct to be binding on her children; 
to this standard they must conform, 
if they are to remain in communion 
with her. If they fail to. do so, 
and still communicate, they are 
guilty of grave sacrilege, which to 
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the Catholic of even average piety is 
The crowds at the 
altar rails on Sundays, the frequent 
communicants on week-days, are 
drawn from people who do not 
“transgress the precepts freely.” 
Some may communicate unworth- 
ily; few may be heroes or saints; 
but the majority of them keep the 
precepts of the Christian Church. 
In a survey conducted by For- 
tune as reported by the article un- 
der discussion, pastors of “nine 
leading denominations” explained 
their volte face between the years 
1917-1939 as the result of disillu- 
sionment following the last war. 
The writer records this explanation 
with a justifiably embittered aston- 
ishment. ‘‘Disillusionment in 
what?” he asks. “Is disillusionment 
a proper plea for the Church to 
make?” Decidedly it is not; and 
no Catholic priest would make that 
plea. Disillusionment is that disap- 
pointment which results from the 
failure of a fact or an event to meas- 
ure up to a preconceived ideal; it 
can follow only when the anticipa- 
tion has not been founded upon a 
just estimate of the truth, but has 
gone beyond what may reasonably 
be expected from a given situation. 
The Protestant clergy, along with 
the emancipated, were the victims of 
a great and tragic illusion: they 
were deceived by material security, 
by progress in science and inven- 
tion, into thinking that the world 
was getting better and the evils of 
other days were phantoms of the 
past. The Catholic priest is not sub- 
ject to this disillusionment because 
he has no illusions to begin with: 
he is in no danger of mistaking ma- 
terial prosperity for spiritual gain. 
The doctor is not disillusioned by 
sickness; the priest is not disillu- 
sioned by sin. The doctor knows 
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the weakness of human flesh and its 
vulnerability to disease. The priest 
knows the weakness of human na- 
ture and its vulnerability to sin. He 
knows that certain spiritual helps 
are essential, if that weakness is to 
be guarded against. During a small- 
pox epidemic, no doctor will be dis- 
illusioned when those who refuse 
vaccination contract the disease. 
Nor will the priest be disillusioned 
when evil breaks out in a world 
which has repudiated the doctrines 
and rejected the authority and lead- 
ership of the Church. He will be 
grieved, certainly; but not disillu- 
sioned. He will be tempted, rather, 
to make the irritating rejoinder: “I 
told you so.” 

The writer in Fortune so far de- 
parts from custom as to concede, in 
a footnote, the separate existence of 
the Catholic Church. This adden- 
dum has already been referred to as 
containing an admission of the con- 
sistency of the stand of the Catholic 
Church on war. It openly charges 
the Catholic Church, however, along 
with the Protestant bodies, of fail- 
ure in leadership. 

Whereas the charge of incon- 
sistency is untrue, this charge is 
unjust. For the Catholic Church 
provides a leadership which men 
refuse to follow. Had they not re- 
fused this leadership, the first World 
War would have been shortened or 
averted altogether; this one would 
have been prevented. The Pope 
was denied a place at the council 
table of Versailles; his offers of ar- 
bitration, in the past war as in this, 
have been rejected or ignored. Even 
bitter opponents of the Catholic 
Church have since recognized and 
publicly acknowledged the oppor- 
tunity offered civil rulers in the 
peace terms of the Vatican to pre- 
vent a recurrence of the disaster; 
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but the Church cannot compel those 
who deny her authority to follow 
the leadership she provides. Recog- 
nition of that leadership on the part 
of nations would bring peace to- 
morrow and assure its permanence. 
Rejection of it will prolong this war 
and leave us faced with the threat 
of another to follow. 

The emancipated are weary of 
their emancipations. From their 
disordered ranks a cry goes up; in 
utterances such as these, that cry 
becomes articulate. The writer in 
Fortune is a spokesman for the 
spiritually starving; his plea for 
authority, consistency, leadership— 
for “absolute, spiritual values”—is 
a plea for the Catholic Church. 
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Within that Church he will find 
those certainties he seeks; outside, 
he will never find them. Catholics 
know whose Voice they obey. They 
know that that Voice is “inspired,” 
that it is not and never has been 
“the echo of our own voices,” re- 
peating “only what we ourselves 
have said.” They hear, and clearly, 
“the sound of a voice, not our voice, 
but a voice coming from something 
not ourselves, in the existence of 
which we cannot disbelieve.” - 

And within the Church there is 
not only a Voice, but a Light: the 
Light that has not failed and will 
not fail because it cannot fail: be- 
cause it is Lumen Christi—the Light 
of Christ. 


RAIN IN SANTA FE 


By IRnMA WASSALL 


LOUDS rise slowly, drift gray 
Across the moon, merge all 


The shadows; rain comes down on Santa Fe. 

Murmuring like doves beside the window, 

Two lovers cower nearer to the wall; 

Around the courtyard glass is closed against the spray. 
Prowling noisy tourists dash with laughing screams 

To doorways; a cat flees, whimpering at the sudden weather, 


To a sheltered alleyway. 


And ghosts move softly through my dreams; 

This rain is all the tears shed ever in this ancient city: 

Of Indians who secretly and bitterly wept at Spanish invasion; 

Of priests dying while they prayed; of New Mexican mothers 
Grieving for men violently dead, for new homes sacked and burned. 
It is the tears of those who wept for joy when they returned 

With DeVargas, mingled with Indian sorrow at renewed defeat. 

It is later mourning for the homeland drown in blood of brothers. 


Ah yes, this haunted rain remembers all the tears 
Shed on this city through four hundred years. 





WILLIAM TYNDALE 


By W. E. 


Z the responsibility for the intel- 
lectual beginnings of the English 
Reformation may be attributed to 
any one man, that man was William 
Tyndale; and if to any one book, 
that book was his Obedience of a 
Christian Man, published in 1528: 
for it had the ill fortune, through 
the agency of Anne Boleyn, to fall 
into the hands of King Henry VIII., 
who, having read it, pronounced it 
to be a book for him and for all 
kings to read. Nor is this surpris- 
ing, since it supplied him with a 
formulated plan of action exactly 
suited to his purpose, when, after 
renouncing his obedience to the 
Holy See, he proposed to re-fashion 
the religion of his subjects accord- 
ing to the pattern of his own desires. 

But the whole story of Tyndale’s 
determining influence upon the 
royal mind is yet too little known 
particularly from the Catholic side. 
The Anglican Canon Dixon, for in- 
stance, in his authoritative, History 
of the English Church, in six vol- 
umes, speaks of him as “a runegate 
friar,” which of course he was not; 
and other non-Catholic writers seem 
hardly to notice the fact that he was 
brought up by Catholic parents in 
a Catholic home and in due course 
became at his own desire a Catholic 
priest, continuing in good disposi- 
tions as such for all but the last 
twelve years of his life. 

To begin with his earlier life, 
Tyndale was thought to have be- 
longed to a yeoman family living on 
the eastern side of the Severn; but 
now it would appear that he was 
born in Monmouthshire on the west- 
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tern side of that great river, so that 
his monument at North Nibley in 
Gloucestershire stands where it 
ought not. And, Mr. Mozley, his 
most recent biographer,’ in addi- 
tion to this has also discovered that 
his birth was not in 1494, as previ- 
ously held, but in 1491 or 1492. 

From what Tyndale has written 
about himself we gather some in- 
teresting particulars as to his tem- 
perament and appearance. “God 
hath made me,” he says, “evil-fa- 
voured in this world, and without 
grace in the sight of men.”? And 
this is verified by his portrait given 
us by Mr. Mozley. He further de- 
scribes himself as “speechless and 
rude, dull and slow-witted.” And 
yet we know that his literary style, 
as substantially evident in the Au- 
thorized Version of the New Testa- 
ment, has for four centuries exer- 
cised a paramount influence upon 
our thought and speech. 

Perhaps I may be permitted to re- 
peat what I have written elsewhere 
that “this silent being of homely 
appearance, buttoned up, as it were, 
within himself and, as we may in- 
fer, almost companionless in his 
youth, needed, surely a friend older 
than he was, say an understanding 
parish priest or some member of a 
religious order experienced in the 
ways of prayer who might have led 
him almost imperceptibly to a 
knowledge of himself and of his 
God-given capacities for the spirit- 

1Rev. J. F. Mozley, William Tyndale 
(S.P.C.K., 1937), to whose personal kindness 
I owe these latest facts. 


2 Tyndale, Works Vol. I., Introd. p. iv., Let- 
ter to John Frith. 
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ual life. Indeed, there are words 
written with his own hand suffi- 
cient of themselves to indicate how 
truly a potential kingdom of God 
lay undisclosed within his soul.” 
“God is a spirit,” he writes, “and 
will be worshipped in spirit; that 
is, though He is present everywhere, 
yet He dwelleth lively and glori- 
ously in the minds of angels only, 
and the hearts of men that love His 
laws and trust in His promises. And 
wheresoever God findeth a heart, 
there He heareth the prayer in all 
places indifferently. So that. out- 
ward place neither helpeth or hin- 
dereth except (as I said) that a 
man’s mind be more quiet from the 
rage of worldly business, or that 
something stir up the word of God 
and the example of our Saviour 
more in one place than another.” * 

These are the words, are they not, 
of one who had a call to the con- 
templative life? And do not spirit- 
ual writers tell us that those who 
do not answer to such a call when 
it comes to them often fall away 
from God rather than move toward 
Him. At any rate we may venture 
the opinion that somehow or other 
Tyndale missed his true vocation to 
a contemplative life either in some 
religious order or perhaps, like St. 
Jerome of old, to an even greater 
_seclusion where he could have com- 
bined the life of prayer and scrip- 
tural study for which he had so evi- 
dent an aptitude. 

We have all too little knowledge 
of Tyndale’s earlier life and of those 
sixteen important years which he 
spent at one or other of our two 
great universities. Foxe, the Pro- 
testant martyrologist, gives us the 
briefest account of it: 


8 Works, Vol. IIl., p. 64, Answer to Sir 
Thomas More’s Dialogue (Parker Society). 
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“Brought up from a child in the 
university of Oxford, where he by 
long continuance grew up and in- 
creased as well in the knowledge of 
tongues and other liberal arts, as 
especially in the knowledge of the 
scriptures, whereunto his mind was 
singularly addicted; in so much that 
he, lying then in Magdalen hall, read 
privily to certain students and fel- 
lows of Magdalen college some par- 
cel of divinity, instructing them in 
the knowledge and truth of the 
scriptures. His manners also and 
conversation, being correspondent 
to the same, were such that all that 
knew him reputed and esteemed 
him to be a man of most virtuous 
disposition and life unspotted. Thus 
he in the university of Oxford in- 
creasing, more and more in learn- 
ing, and proceeding in degrees of 
the schools, spying his time, re- 
moved thence to the university of 
Cambridge; where he, after he had 
likewise made his abode a certain 
space, being now farther ripened 
in the knowledge of God’s word, 
leaving the university also, resort- 
ed to one Master Welch, a knight 
of Gloucestershire, and was there 
schoolmaster to his children.” 


From this we can deduce, as St. 
Thomas More also tells us, that 
Tyndale was a man of unexception- 
able character. Also we gather that 
between 1506 and 1521, he resided 
first at Oxford, taking his B.A. de- 
gree in 1512 and his M.A. in 1515, 
and that in 1519 he migrated to 
Cambridge where he remained un- 
til 1521. 

But when was he ordained a 
priest? In correspondence with Mr. 
Mozley I gather that he was or- 
dained subdeacon in 1514, and two 
days later he was granted letters 
dimissory for the other sacred or- 
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ders; but as yet no record of his 
ordination as a priest has been 
found in the episcopal registers, but 
Mr. Mozley’s considered opinion is 
that it “is not likely to have been 
later than 1515, Tyndale being then 
about twenty-three.” 

If, then, Tyndale became a priest 
in 1515, “religious doubts” could 
have had nothing to do with his 
wish to leave Oxford in 1519. Prob- 
ably the immediate cause was the 
trouble arising over the introduc- 
tion of Greek studies which stirred 
up so much ill-feeling between the 
“Greeks” and the “Trojans” and 
which More, at the request of the 
King, was called upon to settle. 

At Cambridge on the other hand, 
there were none of these troubles as 
Erasmus tells us in a letter to a 
friend: “In utraque traduntur Grae- 
cae litterae, sed in Cantabrigiae 
tranquille.” + And as Demaus points 
out, “There can be no doubt that 
until he left England and became 
acquainted with Luther, Tyndale 
looked up to Erasmus as his reli- 
gious guide.” 5 

But when Tyndale arrived at 
Cambridge in 1519, he found a far 
from tranquil atmosphere, due to 
a much more disturbing cause than 
the introduction of Greek studies. 
In 1517, when Luther had posted 
his theses on the door of the Castle 
church at Wittenberg, a somewhat 
similar event also happened at Cam- 
bridge. It was occasioned too by 
the same cause, namely, the Indul- 
gence, granted by Leo X. which 
Bishop Fisher as Chancellor of the 
university had ordered to be af- 
fixed upon the gates of the common 
schools. On the very same night, 
a young Norman student wrote 


4P. S. Allen, Erasmi Epistolae, Tome IIt., 
Pp. 546, 
5 Demaus, William Tyndale, p. 42. 
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over the chancellor’s proclamation, 
“Beatus vir cujus est nomen Do- 
mini spes ejus, et non respexit in 
vanitates et insanias falsas ISTAS.” 
(“Blessed is the man whose trust is 
in the name of the Lord; and who 
hath not had regard to vanities, and 
THESE lying follies.”) When on 
the morning that followed the words 
were discovered, the excitement was 
intense. Fisher summoned an as- 
sembly, and after explaining and 
defending the purpose and nature 
of indulgences, named a day, on or 
before which the sacrilegious writer 
was required to reveal himself and 
to confess his crime and avow his 
penitence, under pain of excom- 
munication.*® 

There is indeed a significant like- 
ness between these two events, the 
one happening at Wittenberg and 
the other at Cambridge. 

But their immediate and precise 
effect upon Tyndale and upon oth- 
ers at the university is unknown. 
All we do. know is that after Car- 
dinal Wolsey’s visit to Cambridge in 
all the pomp and glory of his high 
prelatry, and after Lufher’s writ- 
ings had been burned in public by 
the university authorities, Tyndale 
left Cambridge in 1521 and “resort- 
ed to one master Welch, a knight 
of Gloucestershire,” not as a chap- 
lain, though there was a chapel at- 
tached to the house, but “as a 
schoolmaster to his children.” 

Why then, may we not ask, did 
he betake himself to the obscurity 
of a tutorship in the country? Was 
it because, as the Protestant Foxe 
tells us, “being now further ripened 
in the knowledge of God’s word,” 
his Catholic convictions were, but 
six years after his ordination as a 
priest, undergoing a change for the 


6J. B. Mullinger, University of Cambridge, 
pp. 556-7. 
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worse? It would seem so; for we 
hear of him that when he fell into 
conversation with Sir John Welch’s 
guests at table, he developed so con- 
tentious a manner of speech on reli- 
gious topics that, as genial old 
Fuller puts it, the Catholic digni- 
taries who had so often been his 
guests, “preferred to give up Squire 
Welch’s good cheer rather than have 
the sour sauce of Master Tyndale’s 
company.” * 

Tyndale, too, began to feel un- 
easy at Chipping Sodbury; for in 
his spare time he appears to ‘have 
engaged in some “local preaching” 
of the kind that brought him a sum- 
mons to appear before his vicar- 
general. He seems to have been 
treated quite reasonably and being 
asked what he really wished to do, 
he answered, “I am content that you 
bring me where you will into any 
county within England giving me 
ten pounds a year to live with, so 
that you bind me to nothing, but to 
teach children and preach.” *® 

The words which I have put into 
italics are to a Catholic, at any rate, 
of grave import; for they can have 
but one meaning. As Mr. Mozley 
writes, “Tyndale was ill at ease in 
the routine duties of the priest- 
hood.”*® In other words, he now 
felt himself unable any longer to 
say Mass. 

So “he departed and went home 
to his master again” but could not 
settle down. “So coming to Sir 
John Welch, he desired that he 
might depart from him... and 
eftsoons came up to London, and 
there preached awhile as he had 
done in the country.” 

His next step was to offer him- 


7 Fuller, Church History of Britain, Vol. I1., 
p. 102, 


8 Foxe, quoted by Mozley, William Tyndale, 
pp. 29, 30. 
9 Ibid., p. 25. 
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self as a chaplain to Cuthbert Tun- 
stal, then Bishop of London. “But,” 
to give Tyndale’s own words, “God 
gave him to find little favour in the 
bishop’s sight. The answer of 
whom was that his house was full. 
. .. And so remained he in London 
the space of almost a year, behold- 
ing and marking with himself the 
course of the world, and especially 
the demeanour of the preachers, 
how they boasted themselves and 
set up their authority and kingdom; 
beholding also the pomp of the prel- 
ates, with other things that greatly 
misliked him: in so much that he 
understood, not only there to be no 
room in the bishop’s house for him 
to translate the new testament: but 
also that there was no place to do it 
in all England. And therefore find- 
ing no place for his purpose within 
the realm, and having some aid and 
provision by God’s providence min- 
istered unto him by Humphrey 
Monmouth [a great merchant of 
London] and certain other good 
men, he took leave of the realm and 
departed into Germany.” *° 

The rebuff which Tyndale had 
received from the Bishop of London 
marks a crisis in his career and his 
going overseas to Germany and his 
contact with Luther at Wittenberg 
brought about his final decline into 
unorthodoxy. He never forgave 
Tunstal for this setback and writ- 
ing six or seven years later in his 
Practice of Prelates he could find 
nothing better to which to compare 
him than “that still Saturn, the 
imaginer of all mischief;”** And 
again, in the same book, that “still 
Saturn, that so seldom speaketh, 
but walketh up and down all day 
musing and imagining mischief, a 


10 Foxe, Wordsworth’s Ecclesiastical Biogra- 
phy, Vol. II., pp. =. 


11 Works, Vol. II., p. 321 (Parker Society), 
also p. 337. 
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ducking hypocrite, made to dissem- 
ble.” 

He remained at Wittenberg for 
nine or ten months, working at his 
translation of the New Testament, 
making a large and free use of Lu- 
ther’s German translation which 
had appeared in 1522. But finding 
that Wittenberg was too far from 
the sea, he moved to Cologne, a 
more convenient city on the great 
waterway of the Rhine from whence 
he hoped to ship his translation 
to England. But before the print- 
ing was finished, Colchaeus, a friend 
both of Erasmus and More, discov- 
ering his purpose, obtained a decree 
forbidding the printers to go on with 
their work. So then, taking Roye 
with him and the sheets of his trans- 
lation already in print, he fled up the 
Rhine to Worms and there found 
another printer. Colchaeus mean- 


while wrote to Henry VIII., Wolsey 


and Fisher advising them to have a 
strict watch kept at those English 
ports where Tyndale’s New Testa- 
ment would be likely to arrive. 

Of the Cologne edition in quarto, 
which could hardly have got into 
print beyond the beginning of St. 
Mark’s Gospel, only a single frag- 
ment remains and is now to be seen 
in the British Museum. It con- 
tained a prologue in which nearly 
half of Luther’s introduction to his 
own New Testament is quoted ver- 
batim but largely supplemented by 
Tyndale himself. The text is glossed 
on the outer and inner margins with 
notes again largely borrowed from 
Luther and of such a character as 
openly to proclaim its unorthodoxy. 
Mr. Mozley considers that this frag- 
ment might have been sent to Eng- 
land, a little in advance of the com- 
_plete New Testament, printed in oc- 
tavo, “as a herald of its coming.” ** 

12 Mozley, William Tyndale, p. 74. 
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The first copies of the octavo edi- 
tion reached England about the end 
of March, 1526, and owing to its 
convenient size and low price, it 
was quickly and widely distributed. 
Tunstal made unavailing attempts 
to stop its circulation, and finally 
came to the conclusion that other 
and less negative methods must be 
adopted in order to deal at all suc- 
cessfully with Tyndale’s subversive 
teaching. And so it was that in 
1527, he asked his friend More to 
take up the cudgels of controversy 
on behalf of the Catholic cause. 


But perhaps it would make for 
greater clearness if we tried to sum- 
marize Tyndale’s own controversial 
teaching, “an indictment,” as it has 
been called, “of the whole Catholic 
position.” His three principal 
treatises are The Parable of the 
Wicked Mammon and The Obedi- 
ence of a Christian Man, both pub- 
lished in 1528, and The Practice of 
Prelates, published in 1530. 

The Parable of the Wicked Mam- 
mon, called by Tyndale “my book 
of the justifying of faith,” is an ex- 
position of Luther’s key doctrine of 
Justification by Faith, a key indeed 
not only to his theological thought 
but perhaps even more to his own 
tempted and tortured being. But 
with Tyndale, a man of unexcep- 
tionable life, it was not so but rather 
perhaps an expression of his own 
ardent longing for union with God, 
atonement, at-one-ment, as he called 
it, a word he introduced for the first 
time into English theological lan- 
guage. Strange to say More seems 
to have used the word first of all 
but in a different and non-theolog- 
ical sense, in his Life of Richard III. 

Perhaps a few quotations taken 
from Tyndale’s writings may serve 
to show him to us in his less 
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controversial and more devotional 
mood. 


“Through faith God is at one with 
thee, and thou received to mercy, 
and art become the son of God, and 
heir annexed with Christ of all the 
goodness of God; the earnest where- 
of is the Spirit of God poured into 
our hearts.”** | 

“For as a man feeleth God to him- 
self, so is he to his neighbour.” * 

“Christ is thine, and all his deeds 
are thy deeds. Christ is in thee, and 
thou in him, knit together insepara- 
bly.” 15 

“Neighbour is a word of love; and 
signifieth that a man should ever 
be nigh and at hand and ready to 
help in time of need.” 14 

“Prayer is a mourning, a longing, 
and a desire of the spirit to God- 
ward for that which she lacketh, as 
a sick man mourneth and sorrow- 
eth in heart, longing for health, faith 
ever prayeth.” 17 

“Faith, the mother of all good 
works justifieth us before we can 
bring forth any good work; as the 
husband marrieth his wife before 
he can have any lawful children by 
her. Furthermore, as the husband 
marrieth not his wife that she shall 
continue unfruitful as before, but 
contrariwise to make her fruitful; 
even so faith justifieth us not, that 
is to say, marrieth us not to God that 
we should continue unfruitful as 
before, but that He should put the 
seed of the Holy Spirit in us to make 
us fruitful.” * 

“Thou canst never know or be 
sure of thy faith, but by thy works: 
if works follow not . . . thou mayest 


18 Tyndale, Works, Vol. I., p. 71 (Parker 
Society). 

14 Ibid., p. 77. 

15 Ibid., p. 79. 

16 Ibid., p. 85. 

17 Ibid., p. 93. 

18 Ibid., p. 
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be sure thy faith is but a dream.” ” 


In his next book, The Obedience 
of a Christian Man, Tyndale makes 
a bitter attack upon what he calls 
pope-holiness and offers as a sub- 
stitute what we may call king-holi- 
ness, the king in question being 
Henry VIII. In it he lays down the 
main planks of the English Refor- 
mation program, the supremacy of 
the King in the English Church, and 
the freedom of each individual 
Christian to interpret the Scripture 
according to his own private judg- 
ment. 

The King, that is Henry VIII., 
who as Stubbs says, “was every inch 
a king, the whole king and nothing 
but the king,” also wished, as Stubbs 
also adds, to be in his own country, 
“the pope, the whole pope, and 
something more than the pope.” *° 
And to all this Tyndale showed him 
the way. 

But at the same time, Tyndale is 
not blind to the moral limitations 
of that royal man. “Moses,” he 
writes, warned the kings of Israel 
“that they have not too many wives, 
lest their hearts turn away; and 
that they read alway in the law of 
God, to learn to fear him, lest their 
hearts be lifted above their breth- 
ren. Which two points, women and 
pride, the despising of their sub- 
jects, which are in very deed their 
own brethren, are the common pes- 
tilence of all princes. Read the 
stories and see.” 22 

But all must obey the king even 
though he be a tyrant sent by God 
to humble our pride and try our 
faith. “Christ saith unto Peter, 
Put up the sword into its sheath; 
for all that lay hand upon the sword 


19 Ibid., p. 60. 
20 Mediaeval and Modern History, pp. 281-2. 
21 Works, p. 204. 
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shall perish with the sword; that 
is, whosoever without the com- 
mandment of the temporal officer, 
to whom God hath given the sword, 
layeth hand on the sword to take 
vengeance, the same deserveth death 
in the deed-doing. God did not put 
Peter only under the temporal 
sword, but also Christ himself... . 
As the law is a terrible thing, even 
so is the king: for he is ordained to 
take vengeance, and hath a sword 
in his hand, and not peacock’s feath- 
ers (as the pope hath). Fear him, 
therefore, and look on him as thou 
wouldst look on a sharp sword that 
hanged over thy head by a hair.” 2? 

A book, indeed, for Henry VIII. 
and all kings to read! 

The third treatise of Tyndale’s 
calling for some comment is his 
Practice of Prelates, published in 
1530 and which his biographer, 
Mozley, calls “the fiercest of all his 
works.” 28 Here Tyndale bravely 
decides against the King in divorc- 
ing Katherine of Aragon which 
marks the honesty of its author and 
the importance of his opinion. But 
before he does this he launches his 
most violent and bitter attack on 
prelacy in its every shape and form. 
The Pope he says has gained his 
mastery over the Church “as the ivy 
springing out of the ground creeps 
along it until it find a great tree; and 
climbing little by little, at first it 
seems glorious and beautiful, but 
then thrusts its tendrils into the 
bark, and mounting to the top and 
overgrowing the branches, it sucks 
out the moisture and stifles the 
vigour, and at length as the tree 
decays, becomes itself the nest for 
all unclean birds of the night: even 
so the bishop of Rome, at the be- 
ginning crope along upon the earth, 


22 Ibid., p. 194, 
28 Mozley, William Tyndale, p. 163. 
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and every man trod upon him in 
this world. But as soon as there 
came a Christian emperor, he joined 
himself unto his feet and kissed 
them, and crope up a little. And so 
it goes on until it reaches the time 
of Wolsey, who of course, offers 
himself as fair game to the stalker.” 
As his biographer says of it, “It is 
the work of Tyndale we could most 
readily spare.” It abounds too in 
personal abuse. More is called “the 
proctor of purgatory” because he 
wrote the Supplication of Souls,” 
Tunstal, now Bishop of Durham, “a 
ducking hypocrite, made to dissem- 
ble” and Wolsey “this wily wolf, 
and raging sea, and shipwreck of 
all England.” 

We have seen then even in so 
short a space how large a share of 
responsibility for the English 
Reformation must fall upon the 
shoulders of this misguided and re- 
vengeful man and then for a mo- 
ment the mind goes back to that 
fateful interview between Tyndale 
and Cuthbert Tunstal, then Bishop 
of London, when he refused to have 
Tyndale as a chaplain of his and so 
to give him the opportunity of trans- 
lating the New Testament under his 
auspices. If Tunstal had said Yes 
instead of No to him, would all have 
been well? Would Tyndale himself 
have gone over to Luther? Would 
England itself have been spared the 
loss of the Catholic faith? Perhaps! 
But perhaps not! 

Tyndale’s end, apostate though he 
was, did make a martyr of him in 
Protestant eyes and Catholics can- 
not but be constrained to wish that 
the manner of his delivery unto 
death had been different. 

Tyndale’s last days were spent at 
Antwerp, though of course he had 
not been in England since 1524. 
Known to be a heretic but protected 
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from Charles V.’s edict by residence 
in the English house of the Mer- 
chant Adventurers, he finally came 
to his end through the treachery of 
a certain Henry Phillips, a ne’er-do- 
well son of an English gentleman. 
Pretending to sympathize with Tyn- 
dale’s views, he went to Antwerp 
and wormed himself into Tyndale’s 
confidence and even friendship. 
One day he invited Tyndale to dine 
with him. 


“No, said Master Tyndale; I go 
forth this day to dinner, and you 
shall go with me and be my guest, 
where you shall be welcome. So 
when it was dinner time, Master 
Tyndale went forth with Phillips 
and at the going out of [the] house 
was a long narrow entry, so that 
two could not go in a front. Master 
Tyndale would have put Phillips 
before him, but Phillips would in 
no wise, but put Master Tyndale 
afore, for that he pretended to shew 
great humanity. So Master Tyn- 
dale, being a man of no great 
stature, went before, and Phillips, 
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a tall comely person, followed be- 
hind him; who had officers on either 
side of the door upon two seats 
which, being there, might see who 
came into the entry; and coming 
through the same entry, Phillips 
pointed with his finger over Master 
Tyndale’s head down to him, that 
the officers which sat at the door 
might see that it was he whom they 
should take. ... The officers that 
took Master Tyndale (as they after- 
wards said) pities to see his simpli- 
city when they took him. Then they 
took him to the Procureur-General.” 


He was at once taken to the State 
prison at Vilvorde, where he was 
kept in confinement for a year and 
a hundred and thirty-five days. And 
finally, in August, 1536, he was con- 
demned and publicly degraded from 
the priesthood. Then there was an- 
other delay until early October 
when, probably on the sixth, he was 
“brought forth to the place of execu- 
tion, was there tied to the stake, and 
then strangled by the hangman, and 
afterwards with fire consumed.” 


ee in the public schools for the current year has 
dropped almost a million below the peak figure attained three 


years ago. 


The sharp decrease is generally explained by the large 


number of students who have left school for work in industry or 
service in the armed forces. But there is another and less temporary 
reason—the decline in the American birth rate that began in the 
1920’s. Its effects are now apparent. .. . Competent students of the 
subject seek the remedy for this situation in a change in our sense 
of values. Artificial social standards, especially in the cities and 
their suburbs, tend to cause children to be regarded as an economic 
handicap. A mature sense of values would cause us to welcome 
children as a joy and accept the “sacrifices” which go with them. 


The Saturday Evening Post, March 11th. 





SPANISH AFTERMATH 


By Puiuie JOHN 


PART II 


OMINGO wasted no time in get- 
ting to work. He enlisted in 
Franco’s army and was present at 
the taking of Tablet de Valls, Al- 
meria, Valencia and Madrid. Cold, 
silent, aloof, nursing with a terrible 
intensity his hatred of Morales, his 
companions in the Liberador Divi- 
sion nicknamed him “The Madman” 
because of the reckless way in which 
he would lead searching parties 
through the streets of towns and vil- 
lages lately captured from the Reds. 
He cared nothing for the danger of 
his work; seldom took even the most 
elementary of precautions to pro- 
tect himself from a sniper’s bullet; 
always pressing onwards—on and 
on, ever searching, ever hoping for 
some trace of that uniformed swine, 
Morales. 

Then, when Madrid fell, he found 
and gloated over the first evidence 
of his enemy’s movements. Morales 
had been there right up to a week 
before the taking of the city. He 
had lost nothing of his swagger and 
had added one or two more priest- 
hunts to his already long list. Oh 
no, of course such hunts had not 
been countenanced by the fumbling 
politicians who were supposed to be 
governing Madrid! Little private 
affairs they were—just for the pri- 
vate amusement of Morales and his 
fellow terrorists. No, his informant 
could not tell him where the Butcher 
of Villafranca had gone. He had 
last been seen in the room above 
the Bar Americano in the Avenida 


Mayor where most of the hangers- 
on of the extremists and avowed 
Communists gathered and then he 
had vanished. 

Domingo scoured Madrid for a 
month. Morning, noon and night, 
he searched and inquired, threat- 
ened, cajoled and raged. The peo- 
ple he questioned soon began to see 
what purpose was behind that mask 
of a face. “A bad day for the 
Butcher of Villafranca when that 
one finds him,” they said among 
themselves. 

It was from an official at one of 
the air fields just outside Madrid 
that Soler obtained his next item 
of information. A man, well- 
wrapped up but strongly resembling 
Morales, had been seen entering a 
plane three days before Franco’s 
troops took the city. The destina- 
tion of the plane was secret but it 
was whispered that it was going to 
Puerta Francesa on the French- 
Spanish border. 

Domingo left for Puerta Fran- 
cesa on the next train. He sat bolt 
upright on the uncomfortable seat, 
stiffened by the long knife which he 
wore strapped to his side. As the 
train jolted onwards, the handle of 
the knife dug into his flesh but he 
sought no ease from it. Rather did 
he endure the chafing with a cold 
and bitter satisfaction. No one cared 
to bother him with their company. 
They misliked the look of the tall, 
gaunt man with the unshaven face 
and the fierce eyes. 
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At Puerta Francesa it was hope- 
less making inquiries. So many 
hundreds of strangers, “fleeing be- 
fore the justice of Franco, had 
passed through the town during the 
past month or so that none could 
remember the coarse swaggering 
brute that Domingo described with 
such care, anxious to miss no detail 
which might kindle faint memory. 

For three weeks he stayed in 
Puerta Francesa until at length he 
realized that his insistent inquiries 
were making things dangerous for 
him. There was a strictly enforced 
law against retaliation; any man 
who sought vengeance outside the 
properly constituted courts was 
himself in danger from the courts. 
The new Government had pro- 
claimed time and time again that 
anything in the nature of private 
revenge was not tolerated. 

Obsessed though he was in his 
search for Morales, Soler began to 
see that he was being closely 
watched in Puerta Francesa. He 
continued to roam the town for an- 
other week, not making any in- 
quiries now but grim and silent, 
hoping for a glimpse of that enor- 
mous figure with the hunched 
shoulders and the overlapping neck. 
And then he returned to Madrid. 


It happened on the third night 
after his return to the capital. He 
had spent the evening and the early 
part of that night roaming the 
streets as usual—prying here, pry- 
ing there, afraid of making inquiries 
now concerning Morales lest his 
purpose should be too openly de- 
tected. 

A little after midnight he had 
slouched down the Calle San Pedro 
behind the Puerta de Sol and turned 
by chance into the network of small 
mean streets that lie beyond. Half- 
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way down one of these streets, he 
halted for a minute or two, leaning 
against the wall of a house, for his 
whole body ached with his relent- 
less searching. 

The door of a derelict house al- 
most directly opposite to him 
opened gently. A man stood for a 
few seconds on the . threshold, 
looking carefully up and down 
the street. Although completely 
screened by the darkness, Domingo 
pressed closely to the wall. There 
was something breath-takingly fa- 
miliar about that figure in the door- 
way. 

Then the man left the shelter of 
the house and went shufiling fur- 
tively down the street, peering, peer- 
ing continuously, as though every 
patch of darkness held an enemy. 
Gone was all the swagger, gone the 
gold-braided uniform and the heavy 
revolver hanging by the side. A big 
cringing man, in shabby clothes, 
with shoulders badly hunched, a 
hat pulled down over his eyes and 
an unkempt beard—but Soler had 
known him instantly. It was the 
Butcher. 

Domingo could hardly believe his 
good fortune. Morales alive and in 
Madrid! At last—at last, after all 
these weeks of searching. At long 
last —here, here in Madrid! It 
would be easy—absurdly easy. A 
little careful shadowing down these 
dark streets . .. a sudden leap from 
behind and a quick knife-thrust. 
Then one last look at that hated 
face already convulsing in death, 
one exultant whisper, “It is I—I, 
Soler! Remember Pepe? Remem- 
ber Joaquin?” and then. ... And 
then—what? Well, what mattered 
then? He might escape—if so, 
good. If not... well, that knife 
thrust would be worth anything. 


Domingo fumbled inside his 
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clothes, his eyes never leaving 
Morales for a split second. His 
hand slid over the handle of the 
knife, grasping it in a sudden fierce 
grip, and slowly . . . slowly and 
carefully, he began to follow that 
uncouth, lumbering figure. 

He had got to within thirty yards 
of Morales—no longer afire with 
excitement but deadly cold and sure 
of himself—when the man in black 
joined in the hunt. A tall man, thin 
and with a long black cloak that 
came almost down to the ground and 
a huge black hat hiding his face. 
The stranger seemed to materialize 
suddenly from the shadow of a wall 
about fifteen yards behind Morales 
and followed after the Butcher as 
noiselessly as if he were part of the 
darkness which had sheltered him. 
Domingo slowed down, the white 
rage beginning to froth in his veins. 
To be cheated like this! Morales 
not more than two score yards from 
him and now for this man in black 
to step between them. 

Perhaps it was. another seeking 
vengeance on Morales? Yes, that 
would be it. There must be dozens 
of men in Spain who had sworn 
vengeance against the Butcher of 
Villafranca. But surely he, Do- 
mingo Soler, had a prior claim? 
Yes, surely anyone would admit 
that? 

Then another thought struck him 
as he continued to creep on, watch- 
ing the two figures ahead of him. 
Perhaps it was one of Franco’s 
secret police, planning to arrest 
Morales and take him before the 
tribunal. Yes, that would be likely, 
too. It was imperative that he 
should strike quickly before ven- 
geance was snatched by other hands. 

Soler knew the district which 
pursuers and pursued were now 
reaching—a long straight road with 
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a high blank wall on the far side 
for nearly half a mile and, on the 
near side, a side street beyond which 
Morales and the man in black had 
already passed. The next side street 
was a quarter of a mile away. Here 
was his chance. He would slip up 
this side street he was approaching, 
make a detour and come back to the 
main road by the side street a quar- 
ter of a mile ahead. Then, when 
Morales came abreast he would 
strike—and strike quickly. 

He made the detour at a run— 
keeping to the shadows as much as 
possible and running fast and pur- 
posefully until within a few yards 
of regaining the main road. Slow- 
ing down, he sidled along the houses 
that lined the side street and, with 
his right hand gripping the handle 
of his knife, peered cautiously down 
the main road. He could have shout- 
ed aloud with rage and disappoint- 
ment. Both Morales and the man 
in black had disappeared. 


For the remainder of that night, 
most of the following day and part 
of the following night, Domingo 
watched the derelict house from 
which Morales had emerged, leav- 
ing his post only to eat and to drink 
hurriedly. Passers-by eyed him 
curiously—but then Madrid was full 
of bearded, ragged men, remnants 
of the long months of lawlessness 
and siege. They eyed, for a second 
or two, the tall scarecrow crouched 
in the debris of a half-demolished 
shop—and passed on. 

Domingo was not foolhardy 
enough to risk entering the house. 
To enter through that door—even 
supposing that-he could burst it 
open without attracting attention— 
was to enter a possible trap. If the 
man in black had not struck down 
Morales or arrested him, if Morales 
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had returned to that house, all that 
Domingo could do was to wait for 
him to venture out again. Prob- 
ably hunger had driven him out the 
night before. Doubtless it would 
drive him again. 

It was well after midnight before 
the door opened again—just a chink 
at first and then gradually, furtive- 
ly wider. From the cover of the 
ruined shop, Domingo could see that 
someone was scanning the street to 
make sure that all was clear. Then, 
with one swift movement, Morales 
stepped out, shut the door behind 
him and shuffled off quickly down 
the street. Immediately, Soler left 
the shelter of the ruins and, gliding 
like a phantom from shadow to 
shadow, eagerly shortened the dis- 
tance which lay between them. 

He got to within ten yards. An- 
other patch of shadow—a quick 
silent spurt and the distance was 
reduced to five yards. Five yards 
... four yards ... and then Morales 
stopped and turned. 

He was obviously ill at ease, 
standing there hesitantly. He peered 
in front and behind him and at the 
houses on both sides of the street. 
Soler pressed closer into the shel- 
ter of a doorway and watched him. 
The pursuer’s face was twisted into 
a fixed grin now, his eyes bright and 
staring and his nostrils flared with 
the intense excitement which was 
beginning to send long shudders 
quivering down his body. 

Soler eyed Morales as a man 
might eye a dangerous beast he was 
about to shoot, making up his mind 
where to lodge the bullet. In the 
dim light of the crescent moon, Do- 
mingo could see the shabby clothes, 
the body bent with long crouching 
in some hiding place, the folds of 
loose skin on the face and neck, the 
hands restlessly fingering the strag- 
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gling beard, the frightened eyes, the 
furtive air. Soler looked and there 
was no pity in him; no pity . . . but 
an intense satisfaction. 

Morales turned and took a hesi- 
tant step or two forward. Domingo 
drew his knife and sprang. Even 
as he did so, there was a shout. A 
dark figure flung himself between 
them. Soler got one glimpse of a 
staring half-familiar face and then 
the two bodies crashed together. 
Domingo went down like a felled 
ox, striking his head on the pave- 
ment and lying there, spreadeagled 
and still. 

Soler was back in his place in the 
shadows of the ruined shop within 
a quarter of a hour, a blood-soaked 
rag wrapped untidily over the scalp 
wound on the back of his head. 

His mind was made up now. He 
would wait there another hour or 
so to see if Morales returned to his 
hiding place. If Morales did not re- 
turn within that time, then he would 
break into the house, risking a knife 
thrust or a bullet. 

Half an hour passed. Domingo 
was dazed with hunger and lack of 
sleep and the pain from the wound 
in his scalp went clanging through 
his head. 

Suddenly he stiffened, only his 
eyes moving. The door of the house 
he was watching opened a little... 
and then closed. Again it opened 

. again it closed. At the third 
attempt it opened wider and Morales 
peered out. Then it closed again. 

Domingo’s heart sang with fierce 
exultation. Morales was there... 
there in that house. Trap or no 
trap, he, Domingo Soler, was going 
to force his way in and seek a reck- 
oning now. There was no time for 
hesitation; no time even for cau- 
tion. Any moment, the man in 
black, seeking private vengeance or 
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the vengeance of the state, might 
claim Morales. 

Once again, he began to ease his 
way out of the ruins. And then, 
as he stepped into the street, he 
stopped as if he had been electro- 
cuted. There, standing half in the 
shadows directly opposite the house 
where Morales was in hiding, was 
the man in black. 

Domingo crouched, as immobile 
as the ruined wall. The man in 
black stood perfectly still for a min- 
ute or two, scrutinizing the windows 
of the derelict house. Then he 
stepped forward and, still watching 
the windows, walked slowly across 
to the doorway. There he stood 
again, gazing upward with his head 
thrown well back. 

Domingo could see his face fairly 
plainly now for the young moon was 
flooding that side of the street with 
light and his jaw dropped suddenly 
in puzzled astonishment. Where 
had he seen that man before... 
where ... where? Surely he could 
remember? That forehead ... that 
jutting nose ... the mouth? Dear 
God ... they were as familiar to 
him as any face could be, but with 
a strangely distorted familiarity. 
Where had he seen him before? In 
boyhood .. . in the days before July, 
1936 . .. in the prison of Cuatro 
Leones? If only he could clear his 
head for a moment, he felt sure he 
would remember. 

Soler bit his lip in sudden vexa- 
tion. What did remembering the 
man in black mean to him? His 
quarrel was with Morales. Very 
well—if this man tried to interfere 

. it was a pity, but no one was 
going to come between him and the 
man who had caused him those 
unforgettable miseries in Cuatro 
Leones. No, he told himself, re- 
calling with a spasm of intense dis- 
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gust the tiny torture cell from which 
he had emerged shockingly defiled 
in mind and in body and the deaths 
of Pepe and Joaquin, no, it was not 
vengeance he sought, but justice. 

He began easing his way along 
in the shelter of the broken wall, 
still watching the man in the long 
black cloak and hat. ; 

He saw the stranger draw some- 
thing from his pocket. He watched 
him stoop and fumble at the lock of 
the door. Worming his way along 
until he drew opposite to the man 
bending over the stubborn lock, 
Soler drew his knife. He carried a 
revolver, of course, but a bullet sent 
snapping into Morales could not be 
compared with the satisfaction of a 
knife-blow. 

The man in black drew himself 
upright and glanced quickly up the 
street and down. Domingo was as 
still as the shadows that enveloped 
him, only the eyes wide and staring 
and the breath catching a little. 

Then, with almost incredible 
speed, the man in black opened the 
door, passed inside and closed it be- - 
hind him. 

Domingo ran swiftly and silently 
across the road and put his hand to 
the door. It swung open a little, the 
lock broken. Grasping his knife in 
his left hand, he drew his revolver, 
opened the door and stepped into 
the stale, mustiness of the hall, 
closing the door gently behind him. 

The house seemed deserted. Not 
a sound came from any of the rooms 
on the ground floor or from the 
rooms above. Soler waited, the blood 
drumming in his ears. Then there 
came the sound of a door upstairs 
being rapped gently and a voice 
speaking so quietly that Domingo 
could not understand what was be- 
ing said. But there was no mistak- 
ing the urgency of that voice. 
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A breath-taking silence followed; 
even the very walls of the house 
seemed to be crowding inward to 
listen. Again the rapping... 
again the quiet, urgent voice. An- 
other long pause . . . and then the 
sound of a door being opened and 
two voices exclaiming together. And 
then ... silence. 

For fully thirty long seconds that 
silence lasted, broken at last by the 
voice which Domingo had first 
heard. He crept a little way up the 
bare winding stairs, but still he 
could not hear what was being said. 

On and on the voice went while 
Domingo stood there on the stairs 
listening intently. A long silence 
followed and then Morales spoke, 
suddenly, almost sharply. The other 
voice took up the conversation. 
There was a new note in it—still 
persuasive but with a hint of au- 
thority in it now. 

For perhaps two minutes Do- 
mingo continued to stand there lis- 
tening to the two voices—the man 
in black speaking most of the time 
but Morales occasionally breaking 
in with cries, angry at first and then 
pleading—almost frightened. Again 
a long silence followed by the sound 
as if a man were trying hard to 
suppress his tears. Then Morales 
spoke again hurriedly, brokenly, 
and the other voice replied, not 
persuading now but calm and pa- 
tient. 

Another silence and then a long 
confused whispering. Domingo’s 
jaws snapped together. Whatever 
was going on up there, it was time 
now for action. He eased himself 
from his strained listening position, 
bent quietly and, putting down his 
weapons, took off his boots. Pick- 
ing up his knife and gun, he began 
to mount the stairs. 

Up he crept with extravagant 
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care, guided by the faint glow that 
came from above him. Then, when 
his eyes came level with the tiny 
landing at the headway of the stairs, 
he stopped with a jerk. The door 
of the room directly opposite the 
head of the stairs was partly open 
and the interior poorly lit by an oil 
lamp. Morales was lying on a bed, 
his face distorted with weeping. 
The man in black was kneeling hat- 
less on the floor at the far side. of 
the bed. In his upraised hand he 
held a crucifix. 

Neither of the men took any no- 
tice as Soler slowly edged into the 
room, still carrying the revolver in 
his right hand and the long keen 
knife in his left. The Butcher’s 
eyes were tightly closed; he seemed 
almost as if he were in a dead faint. 
The eyes of the man in black were 
fixed upon the face of the man on 
the bed and his lips were moving. 

Even at that moment and in that 
room, Domingo could not help won- 
dering where he had seen him be- 
fore. His eyes moved swiftly from 
one to the other—and the truth 
dawned suddenly upon him. 

The man in black rose unhur- 
riedly from his knees. Morales 
opened his eyes suddenly and he 
looked straight at Domingo. There 
was no fear in them but a curious 
questioning. 

The stranger spoke. 

“I saw you in the ruins,” he said 
quietly, “and we have been expect- 
ing you. You want my brother? 
Here he is.” 

He looked down at the man on 
the bed. Morales looked back at 
him and they smiled faintly. 

Then the man in black spoke 
again. 

“TI have just heard his confession 
and given him absolution. ‘He has 
promised me that, within an hour, 
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he will deliver himself to the judg- 
ment of the tribunal. Do you still 
seek your vengeance?” 
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turned and stumbled down the 
stairs. Out into the street he went 
and as he passed the half-demol- 


Domingo Soler stood 
from one to the other. 


looking 
Then he 


ished shop, he threw his revolver 
and his knife among the ruins. 


LINES AGAINST AN ANCIENT ENEMY 


By Sister M. EpWwARDINE, R.S.M. 


OW strange it were if we, who have seen light 
Splintered to colored splendor, who have heard 
From silent skies the living word, were slow 
To larger truth. Faith sees beyond the sight; 
Hears, humbled and low, the farther word 
That night is on us and the darkness deep. 


There is a nameless menace on the steep 


To God, where man must fight a fiercer foe 
And for a nobler prize than life or hope. 
Now is a man betrayed, caught unaware, 
Who trusted in the strong wall of his will, 
Failing to keep the vital guard of prayer. 


No arts of warfare are unknown to hell: 

The burrowing deceit that learned to grope 
Through Eden’s beauty and the bright disguise 
Of friendliness still serve perdition well. 

A man should know of this, and know the still, 
High call to battle when the pride 

And arrogance of hell slink at his side; 

Else it might be that one preoccupied 

With lesser fray in greater were undone. 


O deaf, dead ears, will you not hear with me 
A lance ring on the gate of Paradise? 

O blinder eyes and sadder, not to see 

Saint Michael’s blazing sword outdo the sun! 





EDUCATION ON ITS DEATHBED?’* 


By MARGARET MEAGHER 


DUCATION in America is at a 

crisis to judge from the grave 
looks of the eminent doctors gath- 
ered around the patient. The group 
includes college presidents, univer- 
sity dons, editors, lecturers, Catho- 
lics, Evangelical and Anglican Prot- 
estants, and humanists. The con- 
sultation is accompanied by much 
palpating and probing, and the diag- 
nosis reveals remarkable unanimity 
—pernicious anemia, the presence 
of corrosive poisons, plastic substi- 
tutes for missing vital organs, and 
evidences of an excess of love phil- 
tres and electuaries—those sugared 
drugs. 

“The patient’s functions are in a 
state of anarchy,” mutters Sir Rich- 
ard Livingstone. “And may I in- 
terpose?” asks Walter Lippmann 
from the fringe of the group: “The 
vital fluids of the body—I mean the 
content of Western culture—have 
been siphoned off, and the vacuum 
filled with the incidental improvisa- 
tions, the spontaneous curiosities of 
teacher and pupil.” Dr. R. T. Flew- 
elling, philosopher, makes caustic 
comments sotto voce on our Ameri- 
can child-centered culture — “ex- 
pecting an unassisted infant to ar- 
rive at wisdom by consulting its 
own desires! Absurd!- And our 
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speedy and trashy education that 
turns out swelled heads with a col- 
lege diploma!” “Oh,” ironically 
remarks Dr. I. L. Kandel of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 
“problems which adult experts have 
failed to solve, may safely be left 
now to school children.” | 

“God’s existence, the meaning and 
destiny of man are denied. There 
are no morals, only folkways, and 
the line between good and evil has 
been erased,” gravely states Dr. 
Hutchins. “Morals went out along 
with dogma,” interposes Dr. Leen, 
an incisive voice from Eire. ‘“Mas- 
tery with techniques, skill with 
gadgets, and absorption in methods 
instead of aims,” assert Doctors 
Hutchins and Maritain in unison. 
“And,” continues Maritain, “truth 
has been discarded as an outworn 
notion, while the standards of ma- 
terialism and biology rule life,” Dr. 
Van Doren adds, “Even a contempt 
for and a fear of truth.” 

At this moment an anonymous 
guest from the outer circle, holds 
aloft a slim borrowed volume bear- 
ing a high-sounding title—Church 
and State in Education, by W. Clay- 
ton Bower. “I find,” says the anony- 
mous one, “in these Lectures, given 
at the University of Virginia in 1944 
on the Christian religion, the word 
‘truth’ used but once—to charac- 
terize the products of research in a 
scientific laboratory. The author,” 
sniffed the anonymous one, “assigns 
to religion only ‘facts’ and ‘values.’ ” 


Education, it seems, was ailing in 


Aristotle’s time. That philosopher 
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records the theme of the debate in 
his Politics—whether education is 
to be vocational, a training for prac- 
tical life, or training for the good 
life, i.e., the perfection of the in- 
tellect. Should education give skills 
in doing, or skills in being, i. e., in 
the liberal arts, according to Dr. 
Van Doren’s definition. The crisis 
today however is acute. It is agreed 
that Western civilization is disin- 
tegrating. Dr. Leen insists that it 
is already “in a state of corrup- 
tion,” and “the moral miasma is in- 
fecting” the atmosphere. Drastic 
remedies must be applied without 
delay. 

The prescriptions of these learned 
doctors are singularly free from 
verbiage and rubbish. They contain 
no counsels “to return to the deeper 
valuational attitudes,” or to “orien- 
tate the whole child toward real- 
ity.” Their advice bristles instead 
with short, abrupt, forceful words, 


long absent from educational psy- 
chology and kindred subjects—God, 
Sin (and Original Sin, mind you), 


Evil, Truth. “Return,” cries Dr. 
Hutchins, “to fearless thinking 
about God, Truth, man’s nature and 
destiny.” “Let the student start 
with the contemplation of God in- 
stead of the contemplation of the 
earthworm,” suggests Dr. Van 
Doren. And Jacques Maritain pos- 
tulates that “Transcendental, Infi- 
nite Love should be the inspiration 
of education.” 

“Teach the children that they are 
children of God,” advises a writer 
in the Harvard Educational Review. 
“The noblest words in our language 
are these,” says Sir Richard Living- 
stone reverently, “We are made in 
the image of God.” “Children of 
God!” interrupts the anonymous 
one; “that is the medieval view. I 
read it in a Symposium held at the 
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University of London on the gifts 
of the Middle Ages to civilization: 
‘The aim of medieval education 
was to fit a man to serve his fellows 
and to worship God his father.’ 
Nothing was said then about voca- 
tional education.” 

“Religion is the highest of the 
therapeutic arts,” interposes a new 
voice. “It recovered and developed 
Western culture centuries ago. 
Without the teaching of religion our 
present Culture will collapse.” Thus 
spoke Dr. John Wild of the Harvard 
Department of Philosophy. “May I 
ask these learned gentlemen what 
religion this book is talking about?” 
breaks in the anonymous one — 
standing humbly aloof. He holds 
up again the borrowed volume with 
the swelling title: “On page 87 is 
foreseen a ‘universal religion that 
transcends all human differences of 
race and nation, and spans the cen- 
turies with an unbroken tradition 
of aspiration, faith and spiritual 
achievement.’ What is the name of 
that religion?” Dr. Leen whispers 
humorously to Maritain, “Balaam’s 
ass prophesying.” 

Right in the middle of the 1940’s 
these remedies sound almost as 
startling as a return to raw potato 
in the pocket to scare away rheuma- 
tism, or witches’ herbs gathered at 
the dark of the moon. But there 
was a bigger surprise in the doc- 
tors’ bags— Dogma! Only a few 
decades ago American institutions 
of “higher” learning kept an anti- 
septic spray in their lecture halls to 
exterminate that pernicious germ, 
Dogma. The slogan of Progressive 
Education was “No Dogma! Down 
with Absolutes!” As for theology 
and metaphysics, they sat in rags 
at college gates. It is needless to 
say that those Quiz Kids—if they 
will pardon the allusion — Doctors 
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Maritain and Leen knew all the an- 
swers at this juncture, but one is 
hardly prepared for the cloud of 
witnesses from other pastures. “In- 
ject dogma at all stages,” advises 
Sir Richard Livingstone, reading 
from his Education for a World 
Adrift, and Dr. W. T. Flewelling, 
hastily consulting his own Survival 
of Western Culture, asserts that 
“dogmatic assertion gets the best 
results.” Dr. Clarke, director of 
the Institute of Education, Univer- 
sity of London, advocates not only 
a return to strict discipline and au- 
thority, but urges “an abiding sense 
of original sin as the greatest need 
in a democracy.” 

“Theology should be restored to 
the faculties,” insists Dr. Hutchins, 
“because it seeks to answer ultimate 
questions, adding faith to reason. 
Unaided by Divine Revelation, man 
cannot find the answers, even 
Dr. Leen, 


through metaphysics.” 
to whom as a well-educated Cath- 
olic teacher, theology is no novelty, 
pleads also for philosophy, the “sci- 
ence of sciences to quote Newman,” 


he supplements. “Theology actu- 
ally made Newman lyrical,” whis- 
pers Dr. Van Doren. “After all,” 
continued Dr. Leen, “philosophy is 
not, as many lay Catholics think, a 
nasty medicine given seminary 
priests to condition them for the- 
ology. Philosophy is the science of 
living.” 

The grave tones of Dr. Alexander 
Meiklejohn, former president of 
Amherst College, are now heard as 
though in soliloquy: 

“What can be taught in a society 
that doubts its own beliefs and ques- 
tions its own principles of behavior? 
Dewey’s pragmatic, progressive edu- 
cation has led educators mainly by 
negative war cries — Down with 
This! Down with That! It has 
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failed with the inner failure and 
collapse of the civilization for which 
it spoke. Pragmatism has no way, 
no touchstone to distinguish be- 
tween ignorance and knowledge, 
stupidity and intelligence, informa- 
tion and wisdom, prejudice and rea- 
sonableness, and between foolish 
teaching and wise. Moreover, our 
teachers are expected to have in- 
itiative, to lead, when they have 
been trained and disciplined in in- 
tellectual dependence.” “The serv- 
ile attitude of the butler, I call it,” 
growled an unidentified voice. 

“Education in America,” contin- 
ued Dr. Meiklejohn as though read- 
ing from his Education Between 
Two Worlds, “has been handed over 
to the State. Has the State vision, 
or convictions, or morality, or arts, 
or freedom? These,” he concluded, 
“are terrifying questions.” 

Out of this debate on the failure 
of the costliest educational system 
in the world, there emerges the con- 
viction that man needs to under- 
stand himself—an idea, says Sir 
Richard Livingstone, that has been 
excised from modern teaching like 
a superfluous organ. More than 
1,500 years ago, Boethius, Roman 
philosopher — believed by some 
scholars to have been a Christian— 
was writing this passage in his fa- 
mous book, The Consolations of 
Philosophy: “Man’s nature only 
surpasseth other things when it 
knoweth itself. Without that knowl- 
edge it is worse than the beasts. In 
other living creatures, the ignorance 
of themselves is Nature. In man it 
is a vice.” 


Dr. Hutchins, president of Chi- 
cago University, in his Education 
for Freedom, calls his first chap- 
ter the “autobiography of an un- 
educated man.” Throughout his 
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book he combines a delightful hu- 
mor with wholesome hard-hitting. 
One by one he deals with the evil 
spirits that entered American edu- 
cation after the room had been 
swept clean of vital contents—the 
traditional culture of Western civili- 
zation—by ignorant servants and 
handmaids. Among these spirits he 
names materialism, scientism—not 
science—skepticism, anti-intellectu- 
alism, mediocrity, triviality and vo- 
cationalism. “Civilization,” writes 
Dr. Hutchins, “is not a standard of 
living. It is the pursuit of a com- 
mon ideal. Victory cannot save it.” 
The book pleads well for his plan 
to bestow the Bachelor of Arts de- 
gree at the close of the sophomore 
year. Lectures given at Louisiana 
State University form the substance 
of the volume. 

Dr. Jacques Maritain bases his 
book also on lectures—a course 


given on the Terry Foundation at 


Yale University. We are grateful 
for his thrift. His insights are as 
profound as might be expected from 
so eminent a Neo-Thomist philoso- 
pher, but his meanings do not al- 
ways lie near the surface. Here is 
a book for reflection, richly reward- 
ing. He cuts to the materialistic 
core of the pragmatism that has 
dominated American education for 
over forty years—a Frankenstein 
with a radiant but fixed smile. In 
spite of our grave educational de- 
fects, Dr. Maritain believes that 
American energy joined to Euro- 
pean wisdom will yet flower in a 
higher type of democracy. 

Dr. Mark Van Doren of Columbia 
University, widely known author 
and lecturer, holds with Quintilian 
that most men are educable. “Only 
the numbskull and the genius evade 
education,” and as learned igno- 
rance is better than natural igno- 
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rance — according to Pascal — Dr. 
Van Doren believes that all men 
should be initiated in “the matur- 
ing rituals” of our Western Culture, 
namely the Liberal Arts. Without 
this prophylactic, “civilization be- 
comes a disease.” Though Dr. Van 
Doren’s liberal education includes 
moral discipline—liberal education 
“may begin at the mother’s knee”— 
his emphasis is Socratic, on the in- 
tellect. He casts his vote for the- 
ology as a part of the college cur- 
riculum, but vitiates it by making 
the queen of the sciences a key to 
the understanding of art and litera- 
ture. At the request of the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges Dr. 
Van Doren has written wittily and 
wisely in a style of great charm. 
Both he and Dr. Hutchins genuflect 
in the direction of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Annapolis. 

Dr. Edward Leen, president of 
Blackrock College, Eire, teacher of 
long and varied experience, answers 
his own question—what is educa- 
tion—with the reply of a “Christian 
humanist. Only the Christian can 
educate,” he asserts without quali- 
fication, “because the Christian 
alone has the whole truth about 
man’s origin, nature and destiny 
under Divine Providence.” Dr. Leen 
sees the task of the Catholic edu- 
cator today as incredibly difficult. 
His school is enmeshed in the ma- 
terialism and heterogeneity of the 
community, still, as Plato called it, 
a potent educational influence. 
Against his will infected by the 
poisons of modernism in secular or 
non-Catholic communities, the 
teacher suffers from mental strain 
and moral fatigue as he rows cease- 
lessly against the current. Like St. 
Thomas Aquinas, Dr. Leen takes 
full account of the economic basis 
of life, and would include vocational 
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training after early youth is passed 
—and only then. 

His chapter on the education of 
woman may breed controversy in 
America as overseas. Appealing to 
the Christian philosophy of life to 
control the debate on woman’s 
sphere, in spite of economic com- 
pulsions he would have her educa- 
tion steer upstream to save her 
from becoming “an inferior copy of 
man.” There was an eminent Vic- 
torian, Thomas Henry Huxley, who 
foretold that Nature’s Salic law 
would never be repealed. The main 
theme of this book is secondary 
education, but the discussion ranges 
fruitfully over related fields — sci- 
ence, philosophy, the catechism, 
with a special plea for the Latin 
authors of the post-classical age. 
Catholic teachers would do well to 
place Dr. Leen’s book conveniently 
at the elbow. 


Sir Richard Livingstone, presi- 
dent of Corpus Christi College, Ox- 
ford, presents two treatises dealing 
mainly with education in Great 
Britain, but offering fundamentally 
the same problems for solution as 
are furrowing the brows of educat- 


ors in America. In the Future of 
Education, first published in 1941, 
the author has anticipated many of 
the views crystallized in the Plan 
for Post-War Education in England, 
sponsored by Mr. R. A. Butler and 
passed in 1943. With Alfred North 
Whitehead, Sir Richard believes 
that certain subjects hitherto form- 
ing a part of secondary education, 
really belong to adult life when the 
experience of maturity supplements 
the memory and imagination of 
youth. Among these subjects are 
literature, philosophy, history and 
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politics. Taught too early this 
knowledge remains inert, a clogging 
mental weight. Sir Richard’s plan 
for adult education includes Resi- 
dential Colleges in attractive sur- 
roundings, to compete with the 
charms of the local cinema: “For,” 
as Sir Richard sagely remarks, 
“most human beings have a capa- 
city for education rather than a de- 
sire for it.” 

Without the indispensable boun- 
dary line between good and evil, so 
carefuHy obliterated by moderns, 
Sir Richard believes that real edu- 
cation—the feeding of the soul—is 
impossible. That boundary line was 
painstakingly laid down through 
the centuries by Greek wisdom 
and culture and the spiritual in- 
sights and disciplines of Chris- 
tianity. He calls on educators and 
parents to restore this line, to cast 
off the fear of “warping the freedom 
of the children,” of disciplining 
their views, and face the fact that 
books, films, radio and the press, 
are hourly handing out standards, 
hourly influencing minds to acquisi- 
tiveness as the supreme virtue. 
Through the liberal education of the 
free man, “the State may yet be- 
come not an embodied power, not 
an emporium providing for the 
needs of the citizen, not a vehicle 
lumbering towards an unknown des- 
tination,” but an organism with liv- 
ing parts, moving consciously 
toward “a high destiny.” This vol- 
ume reveals a humanistic touch- 
stone in action, dividing the false 
from the true. Only a scholar could 
have written it, and only a few 
scholars could have written the gol- 
den chapters on character training 
and on from atmosphere to reason. 





The Ball and the Cross 


THE BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 
as is obvious, Taz WorLp AND THE FaiTu. I/t is our intention to publish in 
this department usually one or two short articles, which may appropriately 


be grouped under the caption chosen. 





THE POETRY OF THE NEW ZEALAND MAORIS 


N the island of Hawaike, in a 
dim and distant past, a god- 
chieftain, Te Ngatoro by name, was 
doomed to leave his country and his 


kindred and to migrate to a new 
land which he would be shown. He 
had been defeated in battle and he 
now suffered the penalty of banish- 
ment. Te Ngatoro applied to the 
Tree-Spirit of the bush for help in 
embarking and received from him 
two canoes. These canoes became 
the chieftain’s friends and they 
cheerfully undertook to sail him, 
with a band of chosen compan- 
ions, to the new and better coun- 
try which they desired. The men 
took with them seeds, dogs and 
rats. The great canoes, feathers 
flying from their prows, pushed 
through the surf into the Pacific 
and committed their voyage to the 
guidance of the winds and the tides, 
the fishes and the birds. These did 
well. They escorted the canoes 
through sunshine and storm to a 
fair land. It was a long land, which, 
when the pilgrims saw it on the far- 
off horizon, seemed like a long white 


cloud lying asleep on the blue swell 
of the sea. 

“Behold our home!” exclaimed 
Te Ngatoro. “Here is Ao-Tea-Roa.” 
(In English, The Long White 
Cloud.) ; 

The canoes beached on the shores 
of Ao-Tea-Roa and the pilgrims dis- 
embarked. Te Ngatoro betook him- 
self to the top of a high mountain 
to rest; but he could not sleep be- 
cause of the cold. He therefore 
prayed to his sisters, left behind in 
Hawaike, to bring him fire to make 
him warm. The sisters dived into 
the sea with the fire and success- 
fully brought it to their brother. Te 
Ngatoro was warmed; but when the 
mountain felt the fire it immediate- 
ly burst into flames and became a 
volcano. Wherever the sisters 
stepped boiling springs arose. This 
accounts for the many hot-springs 
of Ao-Tea-Roa. 

Such is the legend! 

The colonists took undisputed 
possession of the island, for there 
were none to dispute it; no humans, 
no animals; no kangaroos, even. 
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There were no snakes or reptiles; 
no pests. But there were multitudes 
of birds — beautiful birds; song 
birds; curious birds. There lived 
the moa, eight feet high; the alba- 
tross floating over the sea on his 
wing-spread of twelve feet; the bell- 
bird with his plaintive note. The 
gentle birds shared with the pil- 
grims their lovely island home. 
They sharéd the towering moun- 
tains and the cloistered valleys; the 
dark forests and the flowering 
plains; the sea and the sky translu- 
cent. The birds had lived alone for 
many eras, now they would share 
their home with beings strange and 
curious, men who had come to tread 
bravely into the unknown. 

These were the Maoris. They 
were one with nature. They fitted 
in and adapted themselves to the 
ways of the mountain and the sea; 
to the ways of the birds. They be- 
came comrades of them all and, 
fierce as they were later compelled 
to become, they kept in their 
camaraderie a tender affection. 

And here was peace — peace the 
gentle nurse of the poetic soul. 
Here was beauty, food of the poet; 
here was wonder, and, best of all, 
here heaven could be-heard and 
heavenly visitants could be enter- 
tained. 

With listening ears they heard of 
Io, the god and father of all. They 
learned of Ao who is light and who 
lives in the light of Ao-Tea-Roa; in 
the light of Ao-Rangi, the snow- 
capped mountain; on the wing of 
the albatross and on the coat of 
the white crane. (One may see the 
white crane only once in a life- 
time!) The Maoris, too, loved Pani, 
a beautiful lady who came down to 
earth to show men how to live. For 
generations they sing in the pas 
(villages) a prayer to her at dawn: 
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“Open and extended is my seed- 
basket 
Awaiting you. 
Give hither and that abundantly. 
By the prepared little hillock is my 
seed-basket placed.” 


It seems to be a prayer for fertility. 

The Maoris were sensitive to the 
pathos of their god Tawaki. 'Taw- 
haki also had come from heaven 
with mighty spells. He lived for a 
time upon earth and was then slain 
by his brethren. In pity the sun, 
the moon and the stars sprang to 
his aid and gave to him their sun- 
blood, moon-blood and star-blood. 
Tawhaki, refreshed, came back to 
life. But he wrapped himself in 
tree bark for the future to hide his 
divinity. One day a man gathering 


sticks on the mountain saw him and 
became eye-witness to his majesty. 
The god threw off his disguise and, 


clothed with the garment of his 
god-head, he ascended again to 
heaven, the splendor of the sun, the 
moon and the stars shining from 
him as he rose. 

No one knows the origins or dates 
of these and the multitude of other 
poetic traditions of the Maori. Much 
of real history and biography is 
veiled in them with quaint imagery. 

The traditions were kept in the 
sacred care of a highly trained 
band of tohungas, whose priestly 
office is said to be among the oldest 
of the world. They were taught in 
schools, i.e., whares. Their train- 
ing was difficult for there was no 
writing and everything had to be 
committed to memory. Genealogies 
of unending length were stored ac- 
curately in those disciplined brains; 
traditions, laments, religion, history 
must be kept with pious care. The 
tohunga was the custodian of all as 
well as the orator of the songs, in- 
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cantations, laments and poems of 
the tribes. He was the historian of 
every family and their poet. 

As there was no writing the 
poetry must be put into oral lan- 
guage and recited. The language 
must be such as would be adequate 
to the theme and the feeling. The 
Maori language has thirteen letter 
and six dipthong sounds. The 
sounds are musical with many 
vowels. Thus: 

Kia ora, welcome. Tena ra ko 
koe, may the sun shine on thee. En 
ho no ra, good-by. 

The Maoris have built up their 
language upon what they saw and 
heard about them and Nature was 
their teacher. With ears attuned 
to her they hear the rumble of the 
earthquake and record their im- 
pression in ru-i-ma-ko, literally, the 
god who turns seven times in his 
bed under the hill. The great silent 
mountain to them is to-na-ri-ri, i. e., 
the pillow which is unruffled by the 
tempest. (One can feel its ponder- 
ous weight!) Kra-ke is the parrot, 
of raucous voice. Te Ra is the blaz- 
ing sun, but Ma-ra-ma is the moon, 
cool and serene. Meremere is the 
evening star, gently twinkling in the 
amber twilight. Of the waters, wai- 
tangi is the wailing water; wai-mea 
is pensive water. 

The tohunga recited his poem by 
giving out one or two lines at a 
time, facing his audience and paus- 
ing that his ideas might have full 
effect. Then he walked backward 
to a new position. Turning, he re- 
cited another portion and so on, for 
the entire composition. If the poem 
were very long he went on until he 
was breathless and then another 
orator jumped in and recited the 
rest, as our Indians do in their 
dances. Mr. Davis, a sympathetic 
translator of Maori poetry, says 
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that he has heard a Maori recite a 
poem composed of only words with- 
out any meaning but that the sono- 
rous cadences and the allusions 
produced such an effect upon the 
audience that some warriors then 
and there leaped up and executed a 
war-dance. Mr. Davis further says, 
“In listening to his lament .. . the 
low plaintive wail of the voices and 
the mournful faces of the singers 
sustain the sentiments of affection 
and regret ... the sound of the chant 
is not unlike the sound of the dis- 
tant water-fall, the wai-tangi of hu- 
man voices.” 


A LAMENT FOR A FALLEN WARRIOR 


“From thy hand the weapon dropped 
And thy bright spirit disappeared 
Beyond the heights of Raukana. 
The sun goes down and hastes 
away 

As a woman from the scene of 
battle. 

The tides of ocean, weeping, ebb 
and flow 

And the mountains of the south 
are shent; 

For the spirit of a chieftain 

Is taking his flight to Rona.” 


A LAMENT OF A MOTHER FOR HER Son 


“I may not see thee now, 
A range of towering mountains in- 
terrupts 
My gaze; 
But love can scale the highest hills 
And whisper to the heart.” 


A LAMENT OF A MAIDEN 


“My eyes are like the wind-waved 
korarri blossoms 
When the wind shakes the flowers 
Down fall the honey showers.” 


The Maori poet takes delight in 
veiled imagery and the meaning of 
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one or two of his lines may be ex- 
panded into several. (Not unlike 
Browning is he in this, for it 
was Browning who described con- 
jugal infelicity as “dog snap—cat 
claw!”’) 

In order fully to understand his 
meanings one needs to know the 
history of names and places. Thus, 
in the following poem, “Tonga- 
riro” is a mountain whose com- 
panion volcano became extinct. And 
“Arana” was his war-canoe, named 
from the canoe of Te Ngatoro. It 
means “the shark.” 


A LAMENT FoR TE HEUHEU 


“The great star that stood over the 
milky way is gone. 

Atutahi is gone and Rehu lai 
Tengata. 

And thou Tongariro stand alone. 

The feathers that adorned the prow 
of Arana now float upon the 
wave 

While women from the west look 
on and weep.” 


A CHANT OF ADORATION TO THE 
MOUNTAIN Gop 


“Enchanting to the eye 

Art thou O Taranaki 

Clothed in thy snowy garment! 

A mountain gloriously arrayed 

In spotless cloak of glistening 

white 

With fringe of patterned tonoko 
A robe of radiant beauty. 


“Yon cloud that wreaths thy lofty 
brow 
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Is as a mourning chaplet 

Soft band of kawakama leaves 
Emblem of sorrow for the dead 
Love circle for the vanished ones 
Forever lost to us.” 


A SonG oF AREPATA TUPONAKORE 


“See lingering in the west, athwart 

the gleam of blue 

Bright clouds of varied hue. 

I heed you not fair eve 

For the loved one soon will leave 

And I must haste away 

O let us both escape to yonder 
sunny land 

For there the ruthless hand of 
death may never smite 

And let me see that land of light 
and sojourn with thee there!” 


A War Sone 


“Tis the firm set rock 

The steadfast rock 

The rock of Tokatoka’s height! 
Put forth your strength 

The tide of war ne’er shall the 

heart of Kaipara break 
O tribe be brave 
For ah! for ah! ’tis war!” 


To A MOUNTAIN STREAM 


“Softly sings the Riro riro 
Chant of summer days 
Sing it over again to me 
Come forth that I may see thee 
My ears enslave thy melody 
The chant that brings the gushing 
tears 
The very heart of me.” 


JULIA PEMBER. 





THE DRAMA 


By EvupHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


REVIEW OF THE SEASON—1943-1944 1 


Comepiss: Life With Father* (1,924); Kiss and Tell* (516); The Voice of the 
Turtle * (209); Over Twenty-one * (178); Wallflower * (151); Another Love 
Story (104); Chicken Every Sunday * (69); Mrs. January and Mr. Ex (53); 


Career Angel (15). 


Drama: Tomorrow the World* (479); 


Lovers and Friends (168); Decision * 


(142); Outrageous Fortune (77); A New Life (69); Jacobowsky and the 
Colonel* (95); The Searching Wind* (61); Pick-up Girl* (937). 
Revivats: Othello* (264); The Cherry Orchard (95). 
Farces: The Doughgirls * (604); Three’s a Family* (457). 
MELopRAMAS: Angel Street * (1,053); The Two Mrs. Carrolls * (351); Ramshackle 


Inn* (176). 


Musicats: Oklahoma * (506); The Merry Widow (321); Early to Bed (380); One 
Touch of Venus * (279); Carmen Jones * (212); Mexican Hayride* (148); 
A Connecticut Yankee (133); Follow the Girls * (65); Porgy and Bess (56); 


Dream With Music* (20). 


O play this season won the Pulitzer 

Prize. The Drama Critics’ Award 
for the best foreign play went to 
Jacobowsky and the Colonel, and, no 
doubt, if credit for it had not been 
shared by Franz Werfel, S. N. Behrman 
might have been the Pulitzer candi- 
date. To me it seems far above 
the other contestants in wit, construc- 
tion and philosophic content. The 
idea underlying the amusing dialogue 
and exciting action of Jacobowsky is 
that if we can only learn to take what 
is best in men of other races, we can 
all go on together. Common sense and 
courage are a strong combination. 
When the Colonel escapes across 
France in the car which Jacobowsky 
bought but can’t drive they each dis- 
cover to their surprise that they can 
merge their differences in a common 
loyalty. The business man who fights 
for a successful life learns to respect 
the soldier who fights for an honor- 
able death. To keep the idealist in 
gasoline, the realist must pay the bill 
for it. Jacobowsky is willing to die at 
the end for his companions but, by 
that time, his companions have de- 
cided that they can’t afford to lose 


1As of June ist. The plays marked with 
an asterisk were still running at that date. 


him. They realize how much they 


need each other. It’s a theme that 
might fill many sociological chapters 
but what is best about it in Mr. Behr- 
man’s play is the ease with which it 
emerges from the action. In Lillian 
Hellman’s The Searching Wind, a para- 
ble against compromise in private life 
or international politics, the gestation 
and final delivery of the moral is only 
accomplished after along labor. The 
construction is based on film tech- 
nique opening in the present like Noel 
Coward’s In Which We Serve and then 
interpolating scenes from the past. But 
the process seems clumsier on the 
stage and presents certain practical 
difficulties when the ladies of the cast 
after a few minutes’ lapse are sup- 
posed to have dropped twenty-two 
years from their age. All the charac- 
ters in The Searching Wind are suffer- 
ing a mental strain during the entire 
play and, while this is true of tragedy 
in general, the classics are relieved by 
physical action. One suddenly realizes 
the dramatic value of murder and how 
nicely the thrust at Polonius balances 
the Closet scene. The caustic com- 
ments of the grandfather in Miss Hell- 
man’s play are like rain drops in a 
drought, but it is written with her 
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usual perspicacious intelligence, sav- 
ing the finest scene for the final cur- 
tain. 

Decision, by Chodorovy, is also a very 
serious play about Fascist tendencies 
in our own American way of life, han- 
dled with less dexterity or humor 
than Tomorrow the World, but writ- 
ten and acted with complete honesty. 
The sheer ugliness of the scenes in the 
American small town parlor reacted 
badly and probably unjustly on my en- 
thusiasm, so did the unnecessary real- 
ism about childbirth in A New Life 
which was the Elmer Rices’ tribute 
to their little son and underlined, we 
hope, the not too unusual resolution of 
the parents to give their boy every 
chance for freedom and happiness. 

Lovers and Friends, a serious com- 
edy by the English playwright, Dodie 
Smith, demonstrated with the help of 
Miss Cornell, Henry Daniell and Ray- 
mond Massey, how the right angle may 
be restored in a distorted triangle 
when both husband and wife are 
worth-while people. It was a plea 


against divorce on the grounds of gen- 
eral decency. No consciously spiritual 


force influenced either of the Boswells 
who were perfectly willing to accept 
as a joke the promiscuous proclivities 
of an intimate family friend. Their 
attitude represented a traditional Brit- 
ish loyalty to the marriage contract 
which is a pre-Reformation legacy. On 
the other hand, Outrageous Fortune by 
Rose Franken, evinced a complete dis- 
regard for accepted moral standards. 
“The Good Angel” who comes to spend 
a week-end with some socially frus- 
trated Jews on Long Island is a lady 
as internationally famous for her 
beauty as her lack of virtue. But, 
since in the modern theater, chastity 
and charity are often considered in- 
compatible, she shows as much of the 
latter as she misses of the first qual- 
ity and, confusing licentiousness with 
liberty, her example is supposed to 
free everyone from their hampering in- 
hibitions. She dies of a heart attack 
but not before she has been free with 
her favors. 

Inhibitions are also gaily waved 
aside in The Voice of the Turtle which 
frankly I consider the most dangerous 
play we have ever had on our stage. 
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The technical skill of Van Druten, the 
author, the apparent ingenuousness 
and.scrupulous avoidance of vulgarity 
are all so disarming that both adult 
Catholics and strict Episcopalians have 
told me they could see no harm in it— 
except for young people. Another way 
of saying one’s own standards are slip- 
ping. Robert Garland in the Journal said 
“the comedy seems written to prove that 
the wages of sin are a very pleasant 
week-end.” Our own Editor has. point- 
ed out in his column, “Sursum Corda,” 
that the American Mercury has sized 
up The Voice of the Turtle far more 
drastically on moral standards than 
some Catholic periodicals. Mr. George 
Jean Nathan also makes some remarks 
about the three characters in the cast 
and the friends they mention in the 
play. On the stage, there are the pretty 
heroine, a girl of nineteen with three 
affairs to her credit, the young soldier 
hero who is in the middle of an affair 
with the same older woman who frank- 
ly admits her promiscuity; off stage, 
there are the producer with a wife 
and children, whose dressing gown 
and slippers are still in the heroine’s 
apartment, an actor who tried to se- 
duce the heroine, a boy who suc- 
ceeded, the older woman’s present 
lover, and a girl the soldier knew in 
Paris. “All, save possibly the actor,” 
says Mr. Nathan, “are projected as very 
charming people and beyond moral 
criticism.” This is the play which was 
selected by the Committee for the Cele- 
bration of the President’s Birthday in 
the National Capital and the Board of 
Commissioners for the District of Co- 
lumbia for the “Command Perform- 
ance” on Washington’s Birthday for 
the National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis. The Chairman, however, 
has written that he will keep in mind 
the comments made about the choice 
of the play in the event of a future 
Command Performance. This is also 
the play which is selling out month 
after month and is so deceptively gay 
and debonair that one very well-known 
matron, who devotes her life to social 
welfare, laughed happily with the rest 
of the audience and didn’t realize what 
it was all about until she started to tell 
a friend the story. The suggestion that 
amusing immorality can only hurt 
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those with “sheep” mentality opens up 
the question of who among us hasn’t 
some sheep in his or her make-up. The 
same psychological impulse which 
sends everyone to the most popular 
play will influence an audience to ad- 
mire any heroine played by a charm- 
ing and popular actress. “Even if she 
is a little impetuous in love, the sol- 
dier does ask her to marry him—so 
what?” I wish everyone who sees The 
Voice of the Turtle would be compelled 
to buy a ticket for Pick-up Girl. I 
don’t know ‘at what ‘age Sally in The 
Voice of the ‘Turtle"trad@ her first stip 
from virtue’ bat “Elizabeth -Collins 
whom we meet in the Children’s Court 
in Pick-up Girl is only fifteen. The 
ugly side of sin is politely ignored by 
Van Druten in his comedy and it would 
certainly disgust his smiling audience 
to suggest that one false step taken by 
a pretty little girl may result in an in- 
fected and ruined life. Finely acted 


by William Harrigan as the Judge and 
Pamela Rivers and Marvin Forde as 
the boy and girl, Pick-up Girl is an 
intensely moving play and an enlight- 


ened contribution in the crisis we are 
now encountering in Juvenile Delin- 
quency. 

Among the comedies, a tragedy was 
the brief flight of Career Angel. Neither 
the author nor the producer seemed to 
have profited by the fine try-out given 
the play by the Blackfriars which 
showed the good judgment of Dennis 
Gurney in the direction and casting. 
Much of the original charm lay in 
the bond of humor between Brother 
Gregory and Brother Seraphim, but in 
the Broadway production Brother 
Gregory had lost his twinkle and was 
no help to Whitford Kane’s Seraphim. 
The practical Fidelis was mincing in- 
stead of forthright and the Angel of 
Glenn Anders, passable when in re- 
pose, seemed closer to a Brooklyn 
Dodger in speech and action than to 
a celestial denizen. And should a 
spirit, invisible to all but one person, 
have a mortal craving for tea? The 
ill-advised Nazi plot was rewritten but 
not eliminated. But we have the great- 
est faith in the next play to be written 
by Gerard M. Murray. 

In Over Twenty-one, Ruth Gordon 
has dramatized very entertainingly 
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her own experiences as a wife of a 
candidate in O.C.S. It’s a clean and 
affectionate comedy which can’t be 
said of Wallflower, a vulgar, noisy 
farce about boys and girls in war 
time which is centered round the fam- 
ily’s cocktail bar. Another Love Story 
by Frederick Lonsdale was also smutty 
in a more polite way and, as I remem- 
ber, the ladies of the cast wore the very 
ugliest dresses of the season. How 
much Adrian of Hollywood helped 
Mrs. January and Mr. Ex. can be com- 
puted bythe -charm which:~Bibie- 
Burke, in his creations;:added=to=th¢ 
scenery. It is her high spirits-and 
Frank Craven’s dry humor which has 
carried an inept play into a fairly 
respectable run and the Subway Cir- 
cuit. The exuberance and velocity of 
Chicken Every Sunday is_ brought 
down to human focus by Mary Philips 
who rules her eccentric husband and 
her equally eccentric Arizona board- 
ing house with unflinching enthusiasm. 

Melodrama has been represented by 
the farced crook play, Ramshackle 
Inn, partially lifted from inertia by 
Zasu Pitts, and The Two Mrs. Carrolls 
which is wholly dependent on Eliza- 
beth Bergner. 

As for the musicals, Oklahoma shows 
no diminishing returns. The Merry 
Widow ran for the season with Jan 
Kiepura singing better than he could 
dance and Melville Cooper providing 
mellow comedy. The music sound- 
ed wonderfully melodious and so do 
the Offenbach airs in Helen Goes to 
Troy. This libretto is a very Ameri- 
can adaptation of La Belle Héléne from 
the German of Reinhardt and the Eng- 
lish of A. P. Herbert. The result is 
neither very respectable nor very witty 
but the principals invest the proceed- 
ings with a certain elegance. Helen 
may be wanton in her lines but Madame 
Novotna sings them with cool dignity 
and Ernest Truex manages to make the 
cuckold Menelaus wholly ridiculous. 
Dumke employs broader methods for 
Calchas, the racketeer soothsayer. But, 
although sets, music and costumes of 
Helen all have grace and style, the 
humor is built on a burlesque founda- 
tion and how unpleasant that can be- 
come in graceless hands was horrifi- 
cally demonstrated in Allah Be Praised 
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which, praise Allah, only lasted a 
week. The background of the Orient 
has been used to better scenic advan- 
tage in Dream With Music, a hodge- 
podge of the Arabian Nights, Lady in 
the Dark and I Married an Angel, in 
which a writer of a syndicated serial 
dreams she is Scheherazade, which in- 
troduces Sinbad the Sailor, the flying 
carpet, a moon ballet, a bazaar, a 
harem and for some esoteric reason a 
visit to the animal kingdom where a 
lordly plush lion leads a minuet to 
Mozartian measures which seem a 
stramgely un-Arabian rhythm. It also 
displays with persevering emphasis a 
set of the most suggestive costumes 
seen for a long time, which aren’t even 
alluring and Zorina, who dances the 
modern Scheherazade, wears among 
other gorgeous trifles a sweeping man- 
tle made of ermine tails. The cos- 
tumes of the bazaar and some of the 
backgrounds are breathlessly beautiful 
and so they should be because the show 
is said to have cost $227,000. 

We hope that Richard Kollmar, who 
made some ill-gotten profit out of 
Early to Bed, will realize that Okla- 
homa, with clean humor, a real story 
and good music, has everything that 
Dream With Music lacks—including 
economy! Music and drama _ have 
shown what they are worth in Porgy 
and Bess and Carmen Jones. Billy 
Rose has reduced the tickets for Car- 
men now that it has paid back its cost. 
How long it will take Mexican Hay- 
ride to repay Michael Todd is a big 
sum in arithmetic but Bobby Clark and 
Cole Porter are a popular team; as 
Winter Garden shows go, Mexican Hay- 
ride is on the most respectable side, 
much more so than Follow the Girls 
which is consistently dull and coarse. 
One Touch of Venus is above the aver- 
age with Mary Martin and the De Mille 
ballets and the lyrics by Ogden Nash. 
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Of course two highlights of the sea- 
son were the revivals of Othello and 
The Cherry Orchard. Othello has bro- 
ken all records for Shakespeare; The 
Cherry Orchard closed on account of . 
Miss Le Gallienne’s illness but both 
will go on tour in the autumn. . Both 
productions were triumphs of direc- 
tion for Miss Margaret Webster, Mr. 
Robeson’s Othello has made me believe 
that Shakespeare wrote the play for a 
Negro and not an Arab. 

The acting credits for the season I 
give to Paul Robeson and José Ferrer 
as his Iago; to Eva Le Gallienne, Eliza- 
beth Bergner and Mary Martin (as 
Venus); Dudley Digges and Montgom- 
ery Clift in The Searching Wind; Kath- 
erine Cornell and Henry Daniell in 
Lovers and Friends; Mary Philips in 
Chicken Every Sunday; William Har- 
rigan in Pick-up Girl and in a class by 
himself, Karlweis as Jacobowsky. In 
smaller roles, we select A. G. Andrews, 
the old valet in The Cherry Orchard 
and Herbert Yost as the old gentle- 
man in Jacobowsky. 

For sets I choose the lovely drawing- 
room on Regent Park by Motley in 
Lovers and Friends; Stewart Chaney’s 
three-room apartment in The Voice of 
the Turtle, with his ships in Innocent 
Voyage and Bagdad backgrounds in 
Dream With Music; Watson Barratt’s 
courtroom in Pick-up Girl; Frederick 
Fox’s Riviera in The Two Mrs. Car- 
rolls; the sets by Howard Bay and cos- 
tumes by Raoul Pene du Bois for 
Carmen Jones. Also Mary Grant’s cos- 
tumes for Mexican Hayride and Miles 
White’s designs—with one big excep- 
tion—for Dream With Music. But the 
best costumes of all are those worn 
by Mary Martin as Venus, created 
by Mainbocher. In visual art, our 
theater has attained an apogee. May 
it soon be the same orbit with the 
plays. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


December, 1939 


Lire WitH FATHER. — The Clarence 
Days have decided to stay in town for 
the summer.—At the Empire. 


February, 1942 


ANGEL StrEeT.—Now holds the pen- 
nant for melodrama.—At the John 
Golden. 
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February, 1943 


_ Tue DovGuarris.—Tough farce of 
three “gold-diggers” in Washington.— 
At the Lyceum. 


May 


OKLAHOMA. — Three new principals 
are relieving the original cast.—At the 
St. James. 


Kiss AND TELL. — Adolescent com- 
edy—not for children.—At the Bilt- 
more. 

June 


THREE’S A FAMILY.—This silly farce 
has reduced its prices.—At the Belasco. 


September 


THE Two Mrs Carroiis.—Elizabeth 
Bergner’s art carries a melodrama of 
the Riviera. Will suspend perform- 
ances from July ist to August 14th.— 
At the Booth. 


November 


One ToucH OF VENUS.—Mary Martin. 


enchanting as Venus revisiting New 
York. The lyrics are by Ogden Nash, 
the ballets by De Mille, the music by 
Kurt Weill—the whole above average 
but yet not “tops.”—At the Forty-sixth. 


December 


OTHELLO. — Closing July ist for the 
summer, it will reopen in September 
for a tour, having beaten all records 
for Shakespeare in New York.—At the 
Shubert. 

January, 1944. 


CARMEN JoNEs.—AIll Negro modern 
version of Bizet’s opera with exciting 
sets and costumes by Howard Bay and 
Du Bois, ballets by Loring—produced 
by Billy Rose.—At the Broadway. 


February 


THE VOICE OF THE TuRTLE.—Closing 
for two months. Challenge to chastity 
and all recognized social standards.— 
At the Morosco. 


Over TWENTY-ONE.—Ruth Gordon’s 
very amusing comedy about life in a 
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bungalow near an O. C. S. Camp.—At 
the Music Boz. 


RAMSHACKLE INN.—Zasu Pitts in a 
melodrama that isn’t as funny as it 
should be.—At the Royale. 


March 


Mexican Hayripe.—Cole Porter ex- 
travaganza with Bobby Clark and hun- 
dreds of girls—riot of color and pretty 
decent. A Michael Todd production. 
—At the Winter Garden. 


WALLFLOWER.—Dull, vulgar, raucous 
farce about girls in wartime in a small 
town.—At the Cort. 


May 


JACOBOWSKY AND THE COLONEL.—Most 
brilliant play of the season by Behr- 
man from story of Werfel’s with Oscar 
Karlweis, Louis Calhern and Anna- 
bella, who escape together from France 
as the Nazis come in.—At the Martin 
Beck. 


THE SEARCHING WIND.—Lillian Hell- 
man’s interesting drama of an Ameri- 
can diplomat which -shows danger of 
compromise in domestic as well as in- 
ternational affairs. A very good cast 
including Cornelia Otis Skinner, Den- 
nis King, Dudley Digges, Montgomery 
Clift, Arnold Korff and Barbara 
O’Neill.—At the Fulton. 


CHICKEN Every SunpbAy. — Rollick- 
ing comedy of Mrs. Blackman’s board- 
ing-house in Tucson in 1916. Warmly 
played by Mary Philips as Mrs. B. 
Humor on the broad side.—At the 
Plymouth, 


FoLLow THE Girts.—All the fun is 
the “sailor-on-shore-leave” type. Mu- 
sic and dancing not good enough to 
redeem the other proceedings which 
are dull and rowdy.—At the Forty- 
fourth Street. 

June 


Pick-Up Gimi.—A harrowing but 
very interesting drama of an afternoon 
in the Children’s Court and the trag- 
edy of Elizabeth Collins. Splendid 
performance by William Harrigan as 
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the understanding Judge. Directed by 
Roy Hargrave and produced by Mi- 
chael Todd’s staff.—At the Forty-eighth 
Street. 


HELEN GoEs TO’ Troy.—The gay mu- 
sic by Offenbach is finely sung by 
Novotna of the Metropolitan and Will- 
iam Horne from This Is the Army. 
Korngold is responsible for the mu- 
sical version; Massine for the danc- 
ing; Robert Edmond Jones for the sets 
and Czettel for the costumes. A good 
many people have adapted the original 


text of La Belle Héléne, preserving the 
risqué quality. Ernest Truex is a 
diminutive and amusing Menelaus.— 
At the Alvin. 


July 


THE New Moon.—Whatever is lack- 
ing in background and costume, is 
well repaid in good singing and Rom- 
berg’s music is rich enough in melody 
to warrant the lengthening engage- 
ment of this revival which was sup- 
posed to close in June.—At the .City 
Center. 





Nova et Vetera 


INSIDE A TRADITION 


Wuat is a New England point of 
view? What is a New England phi- 
losophy? What is the New England 
way of life? 

The fact that nobody can answer 
these questions is, of course, precise- 
ly the point. In the nineteenth cen- 
tury the questions would have been 
answerable. They included what Poe 
acidly summed up as Frogpondism. 
They meant a Protestant outlook, even 
if one were a member of no particular 
church. They meant a placid con- 
sciousness of intellectual superiority 
to barbarians in Broadway and the 
West. They meant all that is apparent 
in Thomas Bailey Aldrich’s claim that, 
though he was not genuine Boston, he 
was Boston-plated. 

Writing Bayard Taylor in 1866, 
Aldrich said: 

“I miss my few dear friends in New 
York—but that is all. There is a finer 
intellectual atmosphere here [in Bos- 
ton] than in our city. It is true, a 
poor literary man could not earn his 
salt, or more than that, out of pure lit- 
erary labor in Boston: but then he 
couldn’t do it in New York, unless he 
turned journalist. The people of Bos- 
ton are full-blooded readers, apprecia- 
tive, trained. The humblest man of 
letters has a position here which he 
doesn’t have in New York. To be 
known as an able writer is to have the 


choicest society opened to you... 
here [he] is supposed necessarily to 
be a gentleman. In New York—he’s a 
Bohemian; outside of his personal 
friends he has no standing.” ; 
This is the unadulterated snobbery 
of the genteel tradition, but it is snob- 
bery concerning something real. A 
provincial is merely a man who is 
proud of belonging to a cultural tradi- 
tion which he believes to be per se 
superior to any other cultural tradi- 
tion. When a writer stands outside 
such a tradition and looks at it with- 
out believing in it, the result is The 
Late George Apley. When he stands 
inside of it and believes in it, the 
result is the creation of the Aillantic 
Monthly with Lowell as editor and 
Holmes as chief contributor. The 
Late George Apley has its chuckling 
excellence, but its excellence is not 
that of The Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table. Contemporary New England- 
ism is an inheritance, not a belief; a 
mode of behavior, not an idea... . 
To be sure, literature in New Eng- 
land now resembles the multitudinous 
laughter of the waves. In the summer 
not a country lane in Connecticut, New 
Hampshire, or Vermont but resounds 
with the click of typewriters; not a 
village on the coast of Rhode Island, 
Massachusetts, or Maine but in it nov- 
elists, poets, dramatists, critics, artists, 
college professors, and musicians out- 
number the local population which 
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they support. New England adver- 
tised itself as the vacation land, and 
all the muses moved in—from New 
York. But there is a difference be- 
tween writing books in New England 
and writing New England books, and 
there is an even more crucial differ- 
ence between describing New Eng- 
land and believing in it. When local 
color peers in at the door, regional 
philosophy flies out at the window. In 
July and August, New England is a 
vast antique shop rummaged for an- 
cient articles. Admiring grandfather’s 
clock, however, is not synonymous 
with that deep, unconscious act of faith 
which led Hawthorne to produce 
Grandfather’s Chair. 

—From Ideas in America. By Howarp Mum- 


Ford Jones (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press). 


in 
—_ 





ANDERSEN’S GIFT TO CHILDREN 


Hans CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN is un- 
excelled because, within the slender 
framework of his tales, he brings in 


all the pageantry of the universe. It is 
never too much for children. You will 
find there not only Copenhagen and its 
brick houses, and its great reddish 
roofs and copper domes, and the gold- 
en cross of Notre-Dame that reflects 
the sun; Denmark with its marshes, 
its woods, its willows bent by the 
wind, its ever-present sea; Scandi- 
navia, Iceland, snowy and frozen, but 
you will also find Germany, Switzer- 
land, Spain flooded with sunshine, Por- 
tugal, Milan, Venice, Florence and 
Rome, Paris, city of the fine arts, city 
of revolutions. You will find there 
Egypt, Persia, China, the ocean to its 
very depths where the mermaids live; 
the sky where floats the whiteness of 
great wild swans. 

It is a marvelous picture book that 
the moon makes in relating what she 
saw in the mountains, over the lakes, 
through the windows of human dwell- 
ings, in every place where her blue 
and melancholy light softly steals, 
plays and vanishes. If the present is 
not enough, evoke the past—Pompeian 
villas or the barbaric palaces of the 
Vikings. If reality is not enough, see 
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magic scenes that the fairies build. If 
your eyes are not surfeited by nature’s 
countless spectacles, close them; in 
your dreams will appear the luminous 
spirit of the truth, variable, ever 
changing, and more beautiful than the 
beauties of the waking day. 

In these feasts of imagination, others 
will perhaps be capable of equalling 
him, but there are values he has re- 
vealed that are his very own sumptu- 
ous gift to children; enchanted scenes 
they will find only in him, the memory 
of which will charm them forever. ... 

Andersen is unique in his capacity 
for entering into the very soul of be- 
ings and of things. .. . If others shrivel 
up everything they touch by analyzing 
and dissecting, Andersen, on the con- 
trary, animates and vivifies. . . . But 
of all Andersen’s claims to supremacy, 
the finest and noblest claim is the wis- 
dom inherent in his tales, their inner 
ie «os 

It is this inner life that gives the 
Tales their deep quality. From it also 
comes that exaltation which spreads 
through the soul of the readers. From 
it comes, finally, a marked quality of 
serenity. ... The children are not mis- 
taken. In these beautiful tales they 
find not only pleasure, but the law of 
their being and the feeling of the great 
role they have to fill. They themselves 
have been subjected to sorrow. They 
sense evil confusedly around them, in 
them; but this vivid suffering is only 
transitory and not enough to trouble 
their serenity. Their mission is to 
bring to the world a renewal of faith 
and hope. What would become of the 
human spirit if it were not refreshed 
by this confident young strength? The 
new generation arrives to make the 
world beautiful once more. Every- 
thing grows green again. Life finds 
its reasons for enduring. Andersen, 
imbuing his tales with an invincible 
belief in a better future, communes 
with the soul of the children, harmo- 
nizes himself with their deep nature, 
allies himself with their mission. He 
upholds, with them and through them, 
the ideal forces which save humanity 
from perishing. 

—From Books, Children and Men. By Pavut 


Hazarp. Translated by MARGUERITE MITCHELL 
(Boston: The Horn Book, Inc.), 
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CAPITALISM’s Days ARE NUMBERED 


CAPITALISM has entered a phase of 
transition. The great age of capital- 
ism has passed and advanced indus- 
trial countries are becoming more and 
more socialized—which is by no means 
synonymous with socialist. The proc- 
ess is a gradual one not marked by 
spectacular or revolutionary events. 
Property is being slowly emasculated 
and its powers of resistance under- 
mined. A new society will replace the 
Victorian bourgeois society which has 
to its credit such a remarkable achieve- 
ment in economic progress. The new 
society will be more egalitarian than 
the old. At the one end of the scale 
there will be less poverty and no pau- 
perism. The Beveridge scheme or some 
of its variants will effect the conquest 
of want. At the other end of the scale 


there will be less luxury and less osten- 


tation. The idle rich will decorate 
society no longer and the Veblens of 
the future will find little “conspicuous 
waste” at which to frown. People will 
be less forward-looking. Social secu- 
rity will provide against the risks and 
hazards of life, and the ambition to 
found wealthy dynasties will no longer 
be capable of realization. The falling 
birthrate and the gradual ageing of the 
population will reduce the importance 
of the family as a unit in the social 
structure. Saving, the typical Vic- 
torian virtue, will cease to arouse ap- 
plause. The accumulation of a for- 
tune, the dearest Victorian ambition, 
will no longer command respect. 
Saving, the accumulation of a for- 
tune, the possession of money—these 
were the marks and tokens of the suc- 
cessful business man in the age of un- 
diluted capitalism. These were the 
rewards of successful leadership in a 
system which, whatever its other de- 
fects may have been, did possess the 
merit of rewarding success and pun- 
ishing failure swiftly and precisely. 
What equally efficient method of selec- 
tion can be devised in the socialized 


society of the future? Every country 
will have to provide its own solution 
of this problem. Great Britain, the 
country that perhaps owes most to its 
capitalists, seems to be, paradoxically, 
in the best position to replace them. 
The British governing class possesses 
a tradition of public service which is 
very slightly related to pecuniary in- 
centives. Moreover, the British bu- 
reaucracy has shown itself equal to 
the colossal tasks presented by the war. 
Assuming that the right type of educa- 
tion is provided and that the ladder of 
promotion is open to talent, whatever 
its origin, there is no reason to de- 
spair of finding successful administra- 
tors of the socialized society that is 
on its way. That it is on its way is 
certain. Its outline is unmistakable, 
its advent inevitable. Whether the 
new society will be “happier” than the 
old involves a comparison of incom- 
mensurables that elude the economic 
calculus. Whether it will be “better” 
raises a value judgment of the type 
that the prudent economist prefers to 
avoid. 


—G. O’Baren, in Studies (Dublin), March, 
1944, 


-— 
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FLIRTING WITH HERESY 


WE have to remember that the Bol- 
shevik leaders are great strategists 
both in the political and the military 
field. In the art of propaganda— 
which was the main weapon in their 
hands when they brought down Tsar- 
ist Russia—their skill is such that they 
make Hitler pale by contrast into 
childish incompetence. They are re- 
alists who know what they aim at 
and takes their measures accordingly. 
Thrown into an alliance with Great 
Britain by virtue of .a common defence 
against a common enemy, they acted 
frankly and without hesitation in the 
new circumstance thus created. They 
disbanded the Comintern because 
clearly to any intelligent mind it was 
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absurd to propagate the theory of an 
alliance with the British Government 
and at the same time to propagate the 
purpose of fomenting an internal revo- 
lution against that Government. They 
suppressed the “Internationale” and 
launched a new National anthem for 
the kindred reason that, as an ally, the 
Russian Government could hardly 
chant, as a sacred cause, the ideal of 
assassinating King George VI, Queen 
Elizabeth and all the Royal Family. 
They reinstated the Holy Synod and 
enabled a new Patriarch to be elected; 
for, as an ally, they could hardly go 
on in their propaganda abroad empha- 
sising their own anti-religious purpose 
when they knew that the people of 
their allied co-belligerents regarded 
anti-religious sentiment as the chief 
mark of the Nazi enemy. 

But there are limits to which politi- 
cal charity can profitably go; that is, 
without doing more harm than good. 
That sounds an odd statement to make. 
Its justification is that in political, as 
distinct from individual affairs, the 
standard of behaviour and of honour 
is remarkably low. 

The crux of the matter in its present 
aspect is the fate of the Church in Rus- 
sia. Has there been any change in the 
attitude of the Russian leaders to- 
wards religion? On that matter there 
can be no compromise in the Christian 
attitude, though we may hope, pray 
an4 believe that the Grace of God will 
in the long run and in its own mys- 
terious way help to remove the ob- 
stacles placed in the path of the Rus- 
sian Christians. To be blind to facts, 
however, is not to co-operate with the 
Grace of God. Loyalty to Russia, to 
the true great Russia, itself implies an 
uncompromising stand against the 
idiotic manoeuvres of such monstrosi- 
ties as the Union of Militant Godless, 
the Comsomol and the rest of the Bol- 
shevik circus. 

Has there in fact been any real, as 
distinct from a tactical, change in the 
policy of the Bolshevik leaders to- 
wards religion? The “election” of a 
political quisling (Sergius) to the 
Patriarchate is no evidence at all: for 
the mere continued functioning of the 
Comsomol tears all such pretence into 
shreds, How could a true head of the 
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Church agree to “function” as such, 
when the whole youth of the country is 
enrolled in a youth organisation, in 
which their inaugural pledge is to 
stamp out all traces of religion from 
the country? By an article of the Rus- 
sian Constitution freedom is given to 
the “practice” of religion in Russia. 
What does it'mean? It means only that 
people may go to church—to the great- 
ly reduced number of churches avail- 
able for that purpose—to hear Mass. 
Nothing more. The important thing 
is that religious “propaganda” is total- 
ly forbidden, whereas anti-religious 
propaganda is an organised feature of 
government. 

In other words, no meetings are al- 
lowed for religious purposes (except 
Mass) whether for prayer, lectures or 
discussions; no books may be pub- 
lished on religious subjects; no books 
may be used except the Missal neces- 
sary for the actual Mass; no sermons 
may be preached during Mass (for that 
would fall under the illegal category 
of religious propaganda); the Christo- 
mol is forbidden, whereas the Com- 
somol is encouraged. The Christomol 
is, or was, the Christian youth organ- 
isation, set up in the early Bolshevik 
days to combat the Comsomol, the 
atheist Communist youth organisation. 
It was set up. illegally and promptly 
suppressed. 

In short, atheism is still the policy 
of Russian Communism. Those British 
Catholics who are inclined to flirt 
with Russian Communism do so from 
ignorance of what they do. They 
flirt with heresy in ignorance. That is 
not to say that it is the duty of Catho- 
lics to inflame feeling against Russia. 
God forbid! Of such a kind is the in- 
fernal seed of war, sown perhaps long 
in advance. It would please the Devil. 
It is the duty of Catholics to pray for 
Russia (as indeed the Pope ordains), 
to love Russia, to keep their faith in 
Russia, to believe that this Bolshevik 
madness of ideological atheism will 
pass, as pass it will: but in the mean- 
time to lose no opportunity of helping 
it to pass by exposing its absurdity 
and protecting the ignorant from its 
infection. 


—Gerorce Giascow, in The Catholic Times 
(London), April 21st. 
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LIBERATION OF ROME 


On Sunday, June 4th, after overcom- 
ing fierce enemy resistance, the Fifth 
Army entered Rome. The Nazis made 
a final stand at the very gates of the 
Eternal City, but Lieut. Gen. Mark 
Clark, after waiting three hours for 
the enemy troops to withdraw in ac- 
cordance with their own declaration 
that Rome was an open city, ordered a 
violent anti-tank barrage. The Fifth 
Army then surged into the city as the 
Nazis retreated. The Italians welcomed 
the Allies as their liberators and 
showered them with flowers and em- 
braces. Large numbers of German 
troops were reported to be trying to 
retreat beyond the Tiber with the 
Allies in hot pursuit. 

The Berlin radio, in a special com- 
muniqué (broadcast after the Allies 
had entered Rome), ‘announced that 
Hitler had “ordered the withdrawal 
of German troops to the northwest of 
Rome to prevent the destruction of 
Rome.” The communiqué from the 
Nazi radio added: “The struggle in 
Italy will be continued with unshaka- 
ble determination to break the enemy 
attacks and to force final victory for 
Germany and her allies.” 

The United Press reported that 
Rome is 95 per cent intact and that 
destruction is centered in the railroad 
yards. On the day following the occu- 
pation of Rome by the Allies, Pope 
Pius XII. addressed a large throng in 
St. Peter’s Square, giving thanks to 
God that Rome had not been destroyed 
by the warring forces. The huge 
crowd gathered before the balcony in- 
cluded many soldiers of the victorious 
Fifth Army. It was reported later that 
the Holy Father had given audience 
to many of the Allied officers and men 
and had spoken to each man individu- 
ally. 

On the evening of June 11th the 
Holy Father left the Vatican for the 
first time since the beginning of the 
German occupation of the city. He 


drove with his suite in American cars 
to the Jesuit Church of Sant Ignazio 
to render thanks for the preservation 
of the city from destruction and to 
pray that other cities would be spared 
as Rome had been. This church.was 
singled out for the Supreme Pontiff’s 
visit because it had just completed a 
public Novena for the deliverance of 
Rome on June 4th, the day the Fifth 
Army entered the city. 

On the evening of June 5th, the day 
following the liberation of Rome, 
President Roosevelt delivered a radio 
message, heard throughout the world, 
in which he praised the leadership of 
the United Nations which had suc- 
ceeded in driving the Germans from 
Rome and expressed his satisfaction 
that Rome had not been destroyed. 
He spoke of the Eternal City as the 
“great symbol of Christianity which 
has reached into almost every part of 
the world. There are other shrines 
and other churches in many places,” 
said the President, “but the churches 
and the shrines of Rome are visible 
symbols of the faith and determination 
of the early saints and martyrs that 
Christianity should live and become 
universal. And tonight it will be a 
source of deep satisfaction that the 
freedom of the Pope and of Vatican 
City is assured by the Armies of the 
United Nations.” Speaking of Hitler 
and his generals, the President said: 
“No thanks are due to them if Rome 
was spared the devastation which 
the Germans wreaked on Naples and 
other Italian cities. The Allied Gen- 
erals maneuvered so skillfully that the 
Nazis could only have stayed long 
enough to damage Rome at the risk of 
losing their armies.” President Roose- 
velt described Rome as being more 
than a military objective and as hav- 
ing been, since the days of the Caesars, 
a symbol of authority. “Rome was and 
is, in a sense, the Catholic Church and 
Rome was the capital of a united 
Italy,” he said, until the advent of 
Fascism. He declared that for the past 
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quarter of a century the Italian people 
had been enslaved by Mussolini, and 
added that they would mark the libera- 
tion of Rome with deep emotion. The 
President paid a tribute to the Italian 
people, declaring them to be capable 
of self-government. “We do not lose 
sight of their virtues as a peace-loving 
nation,” he said: “we remember the 
many centuries in which the Italians 
were leaders in the arts and sciences, 
enriching the lives of all mankind. ... 
We want and expect the help of the 
future Italy towards lasting peace,” 
said the President. “All the other na- 
tions opposed to Fascism and Nazism 
ought to help to give Italy a chance.” 

President Roosevelt concluded his 
address by extending the thanks and 
congratulations of the American peo- 
ple to the officers and men of the 
Allied Command. “May God bless 
them and watch over them,” he said, 
“and over all of our gallant fighting 
men.” 


-— 
> 





DEATH OF MONSIGNOR JOHNSON 


THE RicuHT Rev. MsGr. GeorGE JOHN- 
SON, Associate Professor of Education 
at the Catholic University of America, 
died of a heart attack June 5th, while 
delivering the Commencement Day ad- 
dress to the graduates of Trinity Col- 
lege. He collapsed on the speakers’ 
platform and died at the feet of the 
Most Rev. Michael J. Curley, Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore and Washington, 
who was presiding at the graduation 
ceremonies. The Rev. A. J. Burggraff, 
C.S.P., superior of the Paulist House 
of Studies, administered the Last Sac- 
raments. 

Monsignor Johnson’s last words, 
“We must do more in educating youth 
for Christ,” symbolized his life’s work, 
which was devoted to education. He 
was born in Toledo, Ohio, February 
22, 1889. He attended St. John’s Col- 
lege in that city, where he received his 
degree of A.B. He also studied at St. 
Bernard’s Seminary, Rochester, and at 
the American College in Rome, where 
he was ordained June 6, 1914. He re- 
ceived a Ph.D. degree from the Catho- 
lic University of America in 1919 and 
two years later became a member of 
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the faculty. He was head of the De- 
partment of Education there, 1938- 
1940. He was also a member of the 
Association for Adult Education, World 
Federation of Catholic Educational As- 
sociations, National Advisory Commit- 
tee on Education, White House Confer- 
ence on Child Health and Protection, 
National Council of Intellectual Co- 
operation for the United States, Fed- 
eral Radio Education Committee, 
President’s Advisory Committee on 
Education and many other organiza- 
tions devoted to education and wel- 
fare. For many years he had been 
secretary general of the N. C. W. C. 
and editor of the Catholic Educational 
Review. 

Monsignor Johnson was outspoken 
in his support of our war against the 
Axis and in 1942 declared that “the 
forces which are arrayed against our 
country are the same forces which, in 
other lands, are arrayed against the 
Church.” 

In November, 1943, Monsignor John- 
son was raised to the rank of a Domes- 
tic Prelate. He was the author of a 


three-volume series on Bible History 
and just before his death had been 
supervising the compilation of text- 
books being produced under the aus- 
pices of the Commission on American 


Citizenship. He is survived by one 
sister, Mrs. Frank Drobka of Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

May his soul rest in peace! 


-— 
> 





CATHOLIC Press CONVENTION 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., was the setting for 
the Catholic Press Convention held in 
the third week of May.- It was the 
thirty-fourth meeting of the Catholic 
Press and because of the great impor- 
tance of our Catholic papers in the 
present difficult times there was a 
large and representative gathering of 
men and women interested in our 
periodical literature. Three Arch- 
bishops and two Bishops were pres- 
ent; the Most Rev. Moses E. Kiley, 
Archbishop of Milwaukee, was host to 
the Convention. The Most Rev. John 
Gregory Murray, Archbishop of St. 
Paul, and Episcopal Chairman of the 
Press Department of the N. C. W. C., 
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made an important address calling up- 
on the editors to be “broad and coura- 
geous,” and pointing out that in the 
Providence of God this country “has 
been placed in .a -position where it 
wields and will wield a tremendous 
influence in the world,” and it would 
be the duty of the Catholic press to 
make known the counsels of the Holy 
Father and the principles of the Church 
in the days to come. The Most Rev. 
Samuel A. Stritch, Archbishop of Chi- 
cago, expressed his conviction that we 
are inclined to be too pessimistic 
about the possibility of a just and en- 
during peace, and said such pessimism 
endangered our efforts for peace. 

At one of the sessions, Dr. Walde- 
mar Gurian, associate professor of 
politics at the University of Notre 
Dame, asserted that Russia has modi- 
fied the original Soviet concept of a 
State without a Church, and said it 
was now difficult to get a divorce in 
Russia and that the unity of the fam- 
ily is being encouraged. 

The Rev. Patrick O’Connor, editor 
of The Far East, published by the Mis- 
sionaries of St. Columbans in Ne- 
braska, was elected president of the 
Association to succeed Mr. A. J. Wey 
of The Catholic Universe Bulletin of 
Cleveland, Ohio, who had held the 
office for two terms. The executive 
board of the Association named the 
Most Rev. Francis C. Kelley, Bishop of 
Oklahoma City and Tulsa, honorary 
president of the C. P. A. He succeeds 
the late Bishop James J. Hartley of 
Columbus, Ohio, who died in Janu- 
ary. 


<i 
o 





INVASION OF WESTERN EUROPE 


On June 6th, after many months of 


careful planning, the long-expected 
D Day came. In the early hours of 
that morning thousands of troops of 
the Allied forces were successfully 
landed on the coast of Normandy, be- 
tween Le Havre and Cherbourg. A 
foothold was firmly established in 
France and it was pointed out that 
Hitler had failed to make good his 
boast that he would throw any inva- 
sion of Allied troops back into the sea 
within nine hours. During all the 
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days since the first landing our troops 
have made steady advances and have 
taken many thousands of German pris- 
oners. On June 12th, Prime Minister 
Churchill, accompanied by General 
Eisenhower, Field Marshal Jan Chris- 
tian Smuts and General Sir Alan 
Brooke, with several other naval and 
military commanders of the United 
States and England, made a personal 
inspection of the American-held sec- 
tion of the Normandy battlefront. 
They crossed from England in a Brit- 
ish destroyer. 

When the news of the Invasion was 
announced in this country a great wave 
of enthusiasm swept over our people 
and many of the churches held special 
services and some of the large radio 
stations broadcast prayers as well as 
news all day. In St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral in New York, it was estimated 
that 75,000 people gathered at differ- 
ent services throughout the day and 
evening. The Most Rev. Francis J. 
Spellman, Archbishop of New York, 
wrote a special Prayer for Liberation 
which was said at the Cathedral serv- 
ices. We give it in part: 

“God of wisdom, comfort ' and 
strength, we come to Thee with hum- 
ble, contrite and suppliant hearts. On 
the battlefields of the world our Amer- 
ica fights for faith and freedom. Like 
brilliantly burning lights our ideals 
march with our armed forces. Our 
soldiers do not pray and fight for a 
selfish, cruel victory. They struggle, 
suffer and die for a victory that is last- 
ing peace. We suffer with them; and 
for them we pray that justice may give 
them strength and courage. In our 
loneliness, sorrow and pain, we beg 
Thee, Almighty God, to have mercy on 
those whom life and death have sepa- 
rated from their loved ones. We beg 
Thee to help those who now have fear. 
We beg Thee to have pity on all who 
suffer, on all who are weak, on all who 
are tempted to despair.... 

“God bless America with faith to 
preserve her freedom. God bless her 
fighting men in this critical hour of 
our nation’s life. God strengthen our 
valiant wives, mothers and fathers. 
God guard our children and ‘preserve 
to them the fruits of faith in freedom.” 

JosEPH I. MALLoy. 





New Books 


Carmelite and Poet. 
Paul Hazard.—“Bequest of Wings.” 


By Robert Sencourt.—Books, Children and Men. 
By Annis Duff.—Poland and Russia. 


By 
By 


Ann Su Cardwell.—Yankee from Olympus: Justice Holmes and His Family. 


By Catherine Drinker Bowen.—Drink from the Rock.—James Laynez, Jesuit. 


By 


Joseph H. Fichter, S.J.—Saving Angel.—By T. Lawrason Riggs.—Shorter Notices. 


—Pamphlet Publications. 


Carmelite and Poet. A Framed Portrait 
of Saint John of the Cross, with his 
poems in Spanish. By Robert Sen- 
court. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $3.00. 

The biographical portions of this 
book are its best and most interesting, 
for they are based upon the excellent 
labors of Father Bruno and Professor 
E. Allison Peers; perhaps this is what 
Father R. H. J. Steuart, S.J., had in 
mind when he called it, in his preface, 
a “very able study.” On St. Teresa of 
Avila Mr. Sencourt has_ consulted 
chiefly the Life published by Mrs. Cun- 
ninghame-Graham in 1893 (when she 
was still a Protestant), who frankly re- 
garded La Madre’s visions and ecsta- 
sies as hallucinations, nor has he made 
sufficient use of the sound, voluminous, 
and far more recent researches of Fa- 
ther Silverio (save for his edition of 
the Saint’s letters), or of the valuable 
notes by the Benedictines of Stanbrook 
Abbey, which he had beside him. His 
work abounds, therefore, in errors, in- 
adequacies and eccentricities, adding 
nothing but confusion to the extensive 
literature on the subject. He gives 
Fray Luis de Leén a whole chapter 
entitled “A Poet for Teacher,” without 
an iota of evidence that he ever taught 
St. John at Salamanca. He exag- 
gerates the influence of Plato, while 
minimizing that of St. Thomas,—yet 
every page of the great mystic bears 
witness to his training under the Do- 
minican Thomists then in their hey- 
day at “the Athens of Spain.” The 
author’s eclecticism is such that he 
relies upon Lord Macaulay for an ac- 
count of St. Ignatius and the Jesuits, 


and elucidates a point of mystical the- 
ology from an Essay on Moses by the 
eminent Freemason Winston Churchill. 

With all his knowledge of poetry, 
and his unrestrained love for the beau- 
tiful, Mr. Sencourt obviously lacks the 
temperament, the knowledge, the train- 
ing, and especially the precision of ex- 
pression demanded in the difficult field 
he has so blithely invaded. Such ques- 
tionable statements as “Fray Juan knew 
and could intimately describe the 
meaning and allurement of entangling 
fascinations; he could enjoy but not 
too wholly the things he did enjoy,” 
and “God, said San Juan, has handed 
over to men his power of procreation; 
it is only so that men and women really 
and fully live. Is not this the secret 
of the universe?,” fall far short of do- 
ing justice, to say the least, to the vir-. 
ginal innocence that soared so freely 
upon the imagery of the Canticle of 
Canticles. And there is no excuse for 
such boners as the one on page 237, 
that “his works could have been writ- 
ten—in almost every paragraph—by a 
Protestant,” and the one on page 229, 
which Mr. Sencourt takes the pains— 
why?—to italicize for emphasis: “his 
works contain no mention of the Mass.” 
This, by the way, is not true. In The 
Ascent of Mount Carmel, for example, 
the saint refers directly to the Mass at 
least twice, in chapters 43 and 44 of 
Book III.; and elsewhere indirectly, 
as in the reference to the Eucharist in 
The Dark Night of the Soul, Book L., 
chapter 4. Nor is it true that “his 
writings were never under suspicion” 
(p. 237). As soon as they were pub- 
lished, some time after his death, they 
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were vigorously denounced to the In- 
quisition as quietistic, but of course 
exonerated of the charge. 

Mr. Sencourt’s adventure in mysti- 
cal theology might not have fared so 
well under the scrutiny of some of 
those Spanish scholars whom he sees 
through something like an English 
variety of the racist astigmatism, nor 
might it have had even the imprimatur 
it now enjoys. For although he makes 
the necessary distinction between ac- 
tive prayer and infused contemplation 
in more than one place, he often gives 
the impression by careless verbiage 
that almost any one can rise to a su- 
pernatural state of prayer at will, and 
constantly treats mystical experience 
as a matter of feeling, as heretics and 
pseudo-mystics do; while in the grand 
climax of his book he dares to make 
a long glowing comparison of Words- 
worth’s “contemplation” of nature 
with the infinitely different gift be- 
stowed by God upon the Carmelite 
friar. Surely this lack of discrimina- 


tion will lead unwary readers toward 
the dangers of quietism and pride. If 


it is true, as Mr. Sencourt asserts of 
Wordsworth, that “no exacter descrip- 
tion of contemplation was given by 
any saint of the Church,” a logical 
Protestant might well wonder why he 
should take the trouble of becoming a 
Catholic. Of course it is not true. 

Would St. John of the Cross have 
been pleased with Mr. Sencourt’s pre- 
occupation with the joys of mysticism, 
which he distrusted, and neglect of 
what he insisted must be its very core 
and foundation: “giving oneself up to 
suffering for Christ’s sake, and to total 
annihilation’? (The Ascent, Peers’ 
translation, p. 91). “Any spirituality 
that would fain walk in sweetness and 
with ease, and flees from the imitation 
of Christ,” he added, “is worthless.” 
And would he have been flattered by 
being compared to Donne and Words- 
worth—not to mention Sappho? Heaven 
help us! 

“IT see that Christ is known very 
little,’ he wrote sadly, “by those who 
consider themselves His friends; we 
see them seeking their own pleasures 
and consolations in Him because of 
their great love of themselves, but not 
loving His bitter trials and His death 
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because of their great love for Him. I 
am speaking now of those who con- 
sider themselves His friends; for such 
as live far away, withdrawn from Him, 
great men of letters and of influence, 
and all others who live yonder, with 
the world, and are eager about their 
ambitions and their prelacies, may be 
said not to know Christ; and their end, 
however good, will be bitter. Of such 
I make no mention in these lines; but 
mention will be made of them on the 
day of judgment... .” 
WILLIAM THOMAS WALSH. 


Books, Children and Men. By Paul 
Hazard. Boston: The Horn Book. 
$3.00. 

“Bequest of Wings.” By Annis Duff. 
New York: The Viking Press. $2.00. 
In a world filled with sound and 

fury, we are grateful when stern duty 
points the way, even briefly, into ways 
of pleasantness and paths of peace. 
Such books as those listed above re- 
store our sense of values and help our 
minds to build a bridge across the un- 
happy present to a time when wars 
shall cease and mothers once again 
sing lullabies and tell the age-old tales 
to little children in a world at peace 
and free. 

Paul Hazard (whose death was re- 
cently reported over the Paris and 
Berlin radios), a student of history 
and comparative literature, and former 
visiting Professor of French at Colum- 
bia University, was a member of the 
French Academy. His book is schol- 
arly and distinguished, which attri- 
butes are not lost in the excellent 
translation by Marguerite MacKellar 
Mitchell. Added interest derives from 
the circumstance that negotiations for 
the translation were under way when 
France was invaded, and no satisfac- 
tory contact with Professor Hazard 
being currently possible, the Horn 
Book has made the volume available 
only after the most trying and patient 
endeavor. 

Professor Hazard analyzses with a 
sure touch the deep needs of child- 
hood and the power of literature to 
satisfy those needs, at the same time 
excoriating the current materialism 
that concerns itself with facts and in- 
formation, steals from the child his 
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dreams, and “turns the fairy’s wand 
into a ruler.” His chapters on Per- 
rault and Hans Christian Andersen, 
the English nursery rhymes, the broth- 
ers Grimm, and Peter Pan are delight- 
ful and his analysis of national traits 
in folk literature penetrating, but it is 
his passionate belief in the possibility 
of a world commonwealth of nations 
that makes the greatest impression. 
Teachers in particular, as well as 
librarians and parents should give 
thought to his words: 

“Yes, children’s books keep alive a 
sense of nationality; but they also 
keep alive a sense of humanity. They 
describe their native land lovingly, but 
they also describe faraway lands where 
unknown brothers live. They under- 
stand the essential quality of their own 
race; but each of them is a messenger 
that goes beyond mountains and rivers, 
beyond the seas, to the very ends of the 
world in search of new friendships. 
Every country gives and every coun- 
try receives——innumerable are the ex- 
changes,—and so it comes about that 
in our first impressionable years the 
universal republic of childhood is 
born.” 


Annis Duff’s happy experiences with 
her children and her books make 


pleasantly reminiscent reading for 
those who, like her, have been privi- 
leged to bring together the child, the 
book, and the perfect moment. Those 
fortunate parents who have the time, 
the means, and the will to give their 
children the superlative gift of a rich 
experiential background will find Mrs. 
Duff’s book most helpful. The unusual 
appendix includes not only lists of 
recommended books, but suggestions 
for phonograph records and for foun- 
dations of a family art collection. 
BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON. 


Poland and Russia. By Ann Su Card- 
well. New. York: Sheed & Ward. 
$2.75. 

Of her own background Mrs. Card- 
well writes: “My husband and I are 
Americans; neither of us has any Slavic 
blood. Neither of us is a Roman 
Catholic. Our home was in Warsaw 
from October 16, 1922, until Septem- 
ber 17, 1939, the day the Red Armies 
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invaded Poland. ... During those sev- 
enteen years in Poland we had extraor- 
dinary opportunities for travel and for 
getting acquainted with people of all 
classes. ... In 1936, after long prepa- 
ration through the study of Russia, 
past and present, particularly of the 
ideology of the Bolsheviks, we spent 
most of July in the Soviet Union. We 
could find our way about without the 
help of guides and were not members 
of a party except on the Intourist- 
conducted visits to such places as mu- 
seums.” 

With this preparation the author 
undertook to present not a history of 
Polish foreign relations, nor of the 
Polish-Russian people, nor of condi- 
tions in the Soviet Union (except as 
affecting the Poles), nor of Polish-Rus- 
sian relations in Czarist days, but only 
an account of the relationship between 
Poland and Russia since 1917. Her 
first chapters tell of the fixing of the 
Polish- Soviet frontiers by mutual 
agreement in the Riga Treaty of 1921; 
then comes the account of Poland’s 
refusal to join Germany in an atttack 
on the U. S. S. R. in 1935; and then 
follows the story of Russia’s co-opera- 
tion with Germany in the invasion and 
division of Poland followed by the 
slaughter, the exile to Siberia, and the 
imprisonment in concentration camps 
of hundreds of thousands of Poles. 

The author’s sources, in addition to 
personal observation and conversa- 
tions, include letters and much docu- © 
mentary material; her references are 
almost exclusively to recent publica- 
tions and to government statements. 
The chief value of her book comes 
largely from its generous use of offi- 
cial documents. For example, in the 
text of the Polish-Soviet pact of July 
30, 1941, she provides an impressive 
commentary upon later acts of the 
U. S. S. R., and makes clear the du- 
plicity of the diplomatic rupture ef- 
fected by the Soviet government on 
April 26, 1943. Since that date Polish- 
Soviet relations have undergone fun- 
damental changes; and, at the present 
moment, discussion centers upon three 
main points: the boundary line; the 
legality of the Polish Government in 
London; and the Katyn Massacre. 

Appendix I, contains some twenty 
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pages extracted from the November, 
1939, report of the Polish ambassador 
of Moscow to his government; and Ap- 
pendix II. is Commissar Molotov’s re- 
port to the Supreme Soviet of the 
U. S. S. R. They form an apt conclu- 
sion to a book which will lead more 
than one thoughtful reader to the rather 
depressing conclusion, “You can’t do 
business with Stalin.” Moreover, they 
give point to the reply made by a lead- 
ing Polish statesman, Dr. Adam Ciol- 
kosz, to those “realists” of other na- 
tions who urge the Poles to face the 
facts and seek peace and liberty by 
entering the Soviet Union. His answer 
is “After you, sir.” 
JOSEPH MCSORLEY. 


Yankee from Olympus: Justice Holmes 
and His Family. By Catherine Drin- 
ker Bowen. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. An Atlantic Monthly Press 
Book. $3.00. 

Mrs. Bowen’s biography of the late 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
for thirty years, is a book based on a 
scholarly study of sources, but free 
from the odor of the lamp. It abounds 
in anecdote, and though some of the 
conversations attributed to the princi- 
pal characters are imaginary they are 
plausible interpretations with a great 
deal of learning as well as intuition 
behind them. 

The book begins with the story of 
Abiel Holmes, and Oliver Wendell, 
senior, the grandfather and father of 
the Justice. The Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table apparently finds no great fa- 
vor with the author, as he did not, it 
would seem, with his son, the hero of 
the piece. Mrs. Bowen’s tone is frankly 
that of one who has discovered a hero 
and wants to tell the world about him. 
This approach is even more apparent 
here than it was in Max Lerner’s book, 
The Mind and Faith of Justice Holmes, 
but as I have said elsewhere it is more 
fruitful in attaining to truth than the 
old mud-raking methods. When the 
official biography of Holmes appears 
(by Mark DeWolfe Howe) we shall 
probably have a more complete view 
of Holmes’s contributions to legal 
thought. But for anyone who wants to 
get the general picture the present book 
is recommended, for its clarity in tell- 
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ing the story, its good judgment in se- 
lecting details for emphasis, and the 
interest-compelling style of the presen- 
tation. 

It seems to me that a notable omis- 
sion in the work is the failure to eval- 
uate Holmes the philosopher. Needless 
to say he was not a Christian: “No 
more a Christian than Plato,”—a com- 
parison altogether too flattering to 
Holmes. But he did philosophize in a 
crudely materialistic way. He taught 
that law is force, might makes legal 
right, “morality” is based on blind ir- 
rational prejudice. He died in bed 
when almost ninety-four. But his ideas 
(he did not originate them, of course) 
are the very ideas that are bringing 
violent death to millions of young peo- 
ple in the clash of ideologies now tear- 
ing the world apart. We can praise 
Holmes for many things, but we can 
hardly call him a hero unless we agree 
with these Nazi ideas, or consider fun- 
damental philosophical ideas _unim- 
portant. 

Holmes has been an idol set up for 
worship by many disciples and hang- 
ers-on, some of them much less clear- 
headed than he. The fault in the pres- 
ent book is that it swells the chorus 
of adulation without any critical ad- 
vertence to the fundamentally totali- 
tarian thinking of Holmes on many im- 
portant juristic tenets. But the fasci- 
nating story of this somewhat lonely 
Yankee and his Olympic environment 
is told so well, and but for that omis- 
sion so completely, that reading it is 
both pleasure and profit to anyone in- 
terested in the American scene. 

JOHN C. FORD, S.J. 


We would refer our readers to the article 
on “The Totalitarian Justice Holmes” in our 
May number. 


Drink from the Rock. New York: The 
= Poetry Society of America. 
This trim volume is a selection made 

from poems which have appeared dur- 

ing the last five years in Spirit, the or- 
gan of The Catholic Poetry Society of 

America, and it marks the magazine’s 

tenth anniversary. A keen and sym- 

pathetic introduction is provided by 

Dr. Helen C. White. 

The range of these poems is broad; 
their themes include religious devo- 
tion, patriotism, death and judgment, 
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nature, the war in whose throes our 
world labors, homely scenes of every- 
day life, and domestic affections in 
storm and calm. In spite of this di- 
versity unity is not lacking, the unity 
which finds expression in faith and 
courage, in love, resignation, and pity, 
all vitalized by strong feeling which, 
in the finest of these lyrics, deepens 
into passion. There is no unhealthy 
self-absorption, no self-pity, no glori- 
fication of the flesh, no attempts to ap- 
pear esoteric at the expense of mean- 
ing, and for this all lovers of poetry 
must be grateful. The wisest and brief- 
est thing ever said about poetry was 
Milton’s admonition that it should be 
“simple, sensuous, and passionate,” 
and with few exceptions the poets who 
figure in this collection have remem- 
bered these words to their profit. The 
exceptions occur where the funda- 
mental thought has not been clearly 
realized at the outset; clothed in words 
however choice and adorned with a 
jeweled phrase or two the resulting 
poem remains a misbegotten thing in 
which even the best disposed reader 
can find no satisfaction. 

Certain influences appear, some of 
manner, others of thought, still others 
of form or phrase, Alice Meynell, Ger- 
ard Manley Hopkins, Francis Thomp- 
son, G. K. Chesterton, and Coventry 
Patmore among them. This is natural 
enough for essentially the tradition is 
the same, exalting as it does the things 
of the spirit and singing that Beauty 
which is flawless and imperishable. 

For cum laude honors this reviewer 
suggests “Lines for a Husband,” “The 
Stations of the Cross,” “Death,” 
“Quarrel,” “For a Traveler,” and “In 
Whatsoever Guise”; for magna cum 
laude distinction, “Harvest Scene,” 
“Chain Store Clerk,” “Widow’s Clear- 
ing,” “Rush Hour,” “Paradox,” “Moth- 
ers, Like Whispering Trees,” and “The 
Candle Lighter.” Perhaps it is not 
without significance that the poems in 
the summa cum laude group are most 
numerous of the three: “For a Child 
Who Died,” “Esther,” “Family His- 
tory,” “Convent Cemetery,” “Jacob’s 
Ladder,” “Against Despair,” “Dear 
Gaffer Death,” “Song of the Khaki 
Christ,” and, by no means least, “The 
Spectroscope,” in which Mr. A. M. 
Sullivan stands against Hazlitt and 
Keats but with Leigh Hunt and Words- 
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worth in the conviction that the ex- 
tension of the domains of science will 
not narrow those of poetry but rather 
that “the remotest discoveries” of the 
man of science are “as proper objects 
of the poet’s art as any upon which it 
can be employed.” Drink from the 
Rock is a rewarding volume. 
JOSEPH J. REILLY. 


James Laynez, Jesuit. By Joseph H. 
Fichter, S.J. St. Louis: B. Herder 
Book Co. $3.00. 

Until the year 1913, visitors to the 
Church of St. Francis Xavier in Madrid 
could read on a marble slab above the 
remains of the second General of the 
Jesuits, a long, elaborate epitaph in 
which occurred the phrase, NEC ENIM 
POSSET ALIUS ANTE ILLUM ESSE PRIMUS 
NIsI IanatTius (“For no other could be 
first before him except Ignatius’). 
Those words convey the notion of 
Laynez entertained generally by the 
subjects and associates of the second 
Superior General of the Society of 
Jesus; and the book named above pre- 
sents us with evidence of his right to 
this high distinction. 

Two movements of vast and endur- 
ing importance in religious history in- 
volved Laynez—the organizing of the 
Society of Jesus and the defining of 
Catholic doctrine at Trent; and in both 
he played a conspicuous and honor- 
able part, undertaking exceptionally 
difficult tasks as administrator, theo- 
logian, preacher. Despite his multiple 
gifts and highly diversified activities, 
Laynez led a well-balanced life, re- 
maining “a simple man in a complex 
age”; and something of the variety in 
unity which was his characteristic 
has been achieved by his biographer 
who weaves together the innumerable 
details of an amazing career without 
ever breaking or twisting the thread 
of continuity. Although the name of 
Laynez inevitably recurs in any his- 
tory of the Church, or indeed, of Eu- 
rope during the sixteenth century, 
there has been until the present vol- 
ume, no complete biography of him in 
English. Father Fichter then, has had 
to be something of a pioneer in the 
scrutiny of primary sources; and he 
makes acknowledgement of help given 
him in the deciphering of letters writ- 
ten in archaic Spanish and in old style 
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Italian and Portuguese. Through me- 
thodical planning and careful execu- 
tion of a difficult piece of work, he has 
done well not only by his associates 
and his spiritual forefathers, but by the 
whole reading public as well. 

JOSEPH MCSORLEY- 


Saving Angel. The Truth about Joan 
of Arc and the Church. By T. Law- 
rason Riggs. Milwaukee: Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co. $1.75. 

Personally I have always suspected 
that the paradoxical George Bernard 
Shaw painted Joan as a heretic because 
he admired heresy—just as he made 
her garrulous because he liked gar- 
rulity—using or suppressing the his- 
toric testimony as he pleased for dra- 
matic effect. But he did not invent 
the attitude. If few now care to ques- 
tion the Maid’s sainthood, there are 
many who, as Dr. Riggs remarks, still 
enjoy the irony of congratulating the 
Church “for having canonized in 1920 
an ultra-Protestant martyr whom she 
had burned in 1431.” 

So, with infinite patience and quite 
legal clarity the author analyzes once 
again the testimony of Joan’s mock 
“trials” and the Rehabilitation twenty- 
five years later; with particular stress 
upon the important Recollectio of the 
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official Inquisitor, Jean Bréhal, which 
seems to have been neglected even by 
Quicherat. The result should be a final 
proof of the nullity, even the heresy 
of Joan’s condemnation—with the dev- 
astating conclusion that “if the Maid 
was a ‘Protestant’ so was the Grand 
Inquisitor Jean Bréhal, so were his 
fellow commissioners, so was Calixtus 
III. and so was Benedict XV.” 

Dr. Riggs, whom many of us knew 
as the gracious and scholarly spiritual 
counselor of Catholic students at Yale 
University, disclaims any intention of 
writing one more biography of Jeanne 
d’Arc. But in point of fact the sum- 
mary of her life which he compresses 
into forty pages is one of the best 
factual biographies we possess. Nor 
could one whose knowledge and whose 
love of the subject were so great re- 
main merely factual. His interpreta- 
tion of the young girl who was forced 
to be a soldier but could not have es- 
caped being a saint is deeply satisfy- 
ing. And he has finally pulverized— 
one hopes!—the curious belief that 
“the Church must be the enemy of any 
individual’s claim to private inspira- 
tion, that she must attempt to crush it, 
and that the recognition of such in- 
spiration is a peculiar prerogative of 
Protestantism and free thought.” 

KATHERINE BREGY. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


RELIGION: The Official Catholic Di- 
rectory Anno Domini 1944 (New York: 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $5.00, $6.00 and 
$7.00). Once again we welcome the 
Official Catholic Directory, grown 
larger this year by 42 pages to keep 
pace with the growth of the Church 
during the past twelve months. There 
has been a gratifying increase all along 
the line except in the number of Car- 
dinals, reduced to one by the death of 
Cardinal O’Connell; and in the number 
of parishes with resident clergy of 
elementary parish schools and of pu- 
pils in the elementary grades, reduc- 
tions that may be traced to wartime 
conditions. The long list of priests 
without addresses and the brief statis- 
tics given in the report of the Military 
Ordinariate attest the Church’s care 
for our Catholic men who have once 
more risen in such numbers to the 
defense of their country. Especial at- 


tention is drawn to a new and valu- 
able feature of this year’s issue, the 
greatly enlarged General Summary, 
which tabulates three times as many 
statistics as heretofore, in 57 cate- 
gories for each diocese in the coun- 
try, adding immeasurably to the use- 
fulness of the Directory as a working 
tool. This, as the Editor gracefully 
acknowledges, is due to the Most Rev. 
Karl J. Alter, D.D., Bishop of Toledo, 
whose wisdom, knowledge and earn- 
est effort have arranged for the uni- 
form entries which made the tabula- 
tion possible. Thus, through changes 
from year to year, and despite many 
handicaps, P. J. Kenedy & Sons are 
gradually achieving the perfect Direc- 
tory they have always visualized. 


St. Charles Seminary, Overbrook. Ed- 
ited by Rev. George E. O’Donnell, 
Litt.D. (Overbrook, Pa.: From Edi- 
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tor. $3.00). This is a well written, 
interesting and detailed history of St. 
Charles Seminary, Overbrook, found- 
ed in 1832 by Philadelphia’s first bish- 
op, Francis P. Kenrick, D.D. While 
the majority of the clergy and many 
of the laity favored a combination 
seminary-college for economic reasons, 
the Bishop favored the purely clerical 
type of seminary in accord with the 
mind of the Council of Trent. The dio- 
cese at the outset was very poor, and 
sadly in need of priests. The Bishop, 
as many of his confreres a century ago, 
was forced to take students into his 
own house, teaching them himself and 
providing for their wants. Dr. O’Con- 
nell traces the development of St. 
Charles Seminary for the past century, 
giving us brief biographies of the Sem- 
inary’s rectors, professors and students, 
describing its old and new homes, and 
enhancing his interesting study with 
portraits of all the Archdiocesan 


clergy. An important source of mate- 
rial was Father Schulte’s history of 
the seminary published twenty-five 
years ago. It is of interest to know that 
thirty-two of St. Charles’ alumni have 
become bishops. 


The Risen Soldier. By Francis J. 
Spellman, Archbishop of New York 
(New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.00). 
This book of ‘spiritual comfort to the 
folks at home who are worrying about 
the safety of their dear ones, was in- 
spired by the Archbishop’s visit to the 
camps of the American boys abroad. 
He was on his way to live Holy Week 
in the Holy Land amid the scenes of 
our Lord’s Passion and Death. He elo- 
quently sets forth the Gospel story 
from Gethsemani to Calvary, and then 
pictures the Divine Soldier “appalled 
and heartsick as He realizes that the 
world has failed to learn the lesson of 
peace.” Men must learn this lesson, 
or civilization will end in chaos. The 
Risen Soldier declares that peace can 
and will come if mankind recognizes 
and observes the essential brotherhood 
of man under God. One of the boys 
about to board his plane said to the 
Archbishop: “If I am called to perma- 
nent service with Him, please read this 
letter and bring it to my mother.” A 
typical sentence from an American and 
a Catholic, loving peace and yet ready 
to fight for a cause he deemed just. An- 
other: “Mother and Dad—Bravely 
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change my star from blue to gold... 
the Soldier I shall be standing by your 
side to support you and comfort you 
when the message of my death comes.” 


Fiction: A Haunted House. By Vir- 
ginia Woolf (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. $2.50). This posthumous 
collection of Virginia Woolf’s short 
stories, edited by her husband, Leon- 
ard Woolf, contains six stories reprint- 
ed from Monday or Tuesday (1921), 
seven which have appeared in vari- 
ous magazines, and five not published 
before. While the volume adds noth- 
ing to Mrs. Woolf’s reputation, it is im- 
portant to the critic because it com- 
pletes her work and demonstrates, at 
least in some of the stories, a harder, 
firmer style than is evident in any of 
the novels after Night and Day. The 
short story is not Mrs. Woolf’s medium 
—a writer who devotes a whole novel 
to the description of one day in her 
heroine’s life cannot be expected to 
fit her vision into a form which by 
its very nature requires point and 
brevity. Mrs. Woolf’s manner is subtle 
and tenuous, the opposite of the dra- 
matic method, and she has nothing to 
say which can be poured into a mold. 
Here is the same attempt to catch life 
on the wing as in the novels, the same 
ecstatic vision of rare and fugitive 
moments, the same concern with what 
constitutes life, the same deft use of 
mood and reverie. But she can write a 
well constructed short story, as “The 
Legacy” and “The Duchess and the 
Jeweller”; and the firmly patterned 
irony of “The New Dress” and “The 
Man Who Loved His Kind” would have 
done justice to Edith Wharton. It may 
well be that, had Mrs. Woolf been 
given time, she would have returned 
to the traditional methods of fiction 
with which she began. 

Transit. By Anna Seghers. Trans- 
lated by James Galston (Boston: Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co. $2.50). Transit tells 
the story of refugees fleeing from 
France before the advancing Germans, 
especially of Seidler, a German who 
has been in a concentration camp and 
who must face the distrust of the 
French as well as the hatred of his 
own people. The book explores the 
psychology of fear and despair, but 
without the symbolism of The Seventh 
Cross, which it otherwise resembles. 
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Fleeing from the known to the un- 
known serves to paralyze the will, so 
that the hero (so-called) and his 
friends appear to be moving in a cir- 
cle. The author makes the mistake of 
speaking through the main character, 
assuring the reader that the point of 
all this is in sight, that she does not 
want to bore anyone, but that she 
wants to tell the story in her own way. 
This is always a dangerous method, 
but particularly in a narrative that has 
little point and where every device is 
used to keep the story, such as it is, 
from being told. 

Trumpet to Arms. By Bruce Lancas- 
ter (Boston: Little, Brown & Co. An 
Atlantic Monthly Press Book. $2.75). 
Bruce Lancaster spins a lively tale of 
the five years of the American Revolu- 
tion during which little local com- 
panies were welded into the American 
army. It is exciting and authentic, 
full of vivid incidents and personali- 
ties, and rich in local color, but ex- 
panded too much for steady reading. 
The opening scene is graphic and con- 
vincing. Ripley Mayne returns to 
Concord in the brilliant uniform of the 
British marines; he had been pressed 


into the British navy as a smuggler, 
and though his story is honest and 
moving he is not accepted with good 
grace until he has proved himself in 


battle again and again. The story 
would have gained by skillful pruning, 
by moving the narrative forward rap- 
idly, and by subordinating historical 
detail to a unified action. 


N. ELIZABETH MONROE. 


Lost Island. By James Norman Hall 
(Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $2.00). 
In this novel—which is also an alle- 
gory—a well seasoned writer describes 
the effect of war upon a tiny island of 
Polynesia selected as a base by the 
officers of the United States Air Force. 
An American engineer from Detroit, 
first to land in the island for the pur- 
pose of making a preliminary survey, 
pictures the guileless natives, the lova- 
ble old missionary priest, the little 
church which fits perfectly into the 
framework of island sand and woods 
and sea and sky; and against that back- 
ground he sets the havoc wrought by 
Seabees with their bulldozers. In the 
process of converting the atoll into a 
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field for American bombers, they— 
sympathetically enough yet irresistibly 
—drive the natives from their dwell- 
ings and replace primitive peaceful 
beauty with an ugly efficiently func- 
tioning unit of our far-flung Pacific 
defense. Well told and disturbing, the 
tale weaves a touchingly sad and 
somber strain into a precise account 
of work done by a labor battalion at 
once destructive and constructive. One 
closes the book with a distressing sense 
of harmless people wandering aimless- 
ly about the site of their former homes, 
lacking both the wish and the capacity 
to resume their shattered lives; and 
one thinks of the fate in store for a 
whole vast-region as the war gathers 
intensity. 

The Brother. By Dorothy Clark Wil- 
son (Philadelphia: The Westminster 
Press. $2.50). The blurb of this tire- 
some, long-winded novel is certainly 
misleading in asserting that the author 
has used “a truly fascinating approach 
to the life of Christ.” On the contrary, 
the entire volume is a travesty of the 
Gospel from the first page to the last. 
The portraits of our Lord, the Blessed 
Virgin, St. Joseph and St. James are at 
best caricatures, drawn by an author 
ignorant of the very ABC of divinity 
or of saintliness. The cousins of Christ 
are styled his brothers, for Dorothy 
Wilson considers the Virgin Birth a 
myth. St. James, in these pages, is a 
sentimental, fanatical Pharisee, who 
opposes Christ his life long, and even 
promises the Jewish Council to testify 
against Him as a heretic, defiant of the 
Mosaic Law. At the end, strangely 
enough, he believes The Dream, i.e., 
the Gospel, and “with Suzanna by his 
side” promises to preach it to all men. 


MISCELLANEOUS: Historical Records 
and Studies. Vol. XXXIII. Edited by 
Rev. Thomas J. McMahon, S.T.D. (New 
York: The United States Catholic His- 
torical Society). The latest volume of 
the series named above records the 
death of the previous editor, the well- 
deserving Thomas F. Meehan, and car- 
ries the name of the new editor of the 
Society’s publications, Rev. Thomas J. 
McMahon, S.T.D., who is assisted by a 
publication committee of three: S. 
Sterns Cunningham, Richard Reid and 
Rev. W. Eugene Shiels, S.J., Ph.D. An- 
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nouncement is made also of the fact 
that the new president of the Society 
is Dr. Arthur F. J. Rémy. Like its pre- 
decessors, Vol. XXXIII. contains much 
material of interest. Father W. Eugene 
Shiels points out that certain very 
necessary distinctions must be kept in 
mind when speaking of the Church in 
South America. Father Patrick W. 
O’Flaherty tells of the development of 
the Church in the United States and 
gives four maps that illustrate our 
gradual diocesan growth. Father Mi- 
chael Kenny, S.J., describes the first 
Jesuit mission to Florida, correcting 
errors recently made with regard to 
it. Father John K. Sharp writes of the 
Acadian immigrants who settled on 
Long Island; and Father Herscher, 
O.F.M., records the story of St. Bona- 
venture College. 

Public Speaking. By William R. and 
Francis A. Duffey (St. Louis, Mo.: B. 
Herder Book Co. $2.50). This volume 
is intended to serve the needs of a stu- 
dent beginning a course in Public 
Speaking, either in high school or in 
college. Any teacher of such a course 
will find it an excellent text. The ap- 


proach to the problem of speech train- 


ing is sane, broad and _ balanced. 
Speech is the whole man speaking to 
other men; the art of speaking should 
not be dissected into isolated factors 
of voice, rhetoric or the labyrinthine 
mazes of audience psychology. In this 
book, the student is directed to de- 
velop all the necessary skills simul- 
taneously, and as it were, organically. 
The text is divided into sixteen assign- 
ments for home study, each involving 
an analysis of the following six factors 
concomitantly: words and their uses; 
grammar review; rules of composition; 
voice, gesture, audience psychology. 
A class project follows each lesson. 
Some might find the book too compre- 
hensive, but the teacher can be, if 
necessary, selective in assigning the 
more essential matters. The work is 
recommended both as a textbook and 
as a reference manual. 
Money-Go-Round. The Strange Story 
of Money. By John J. Floherty (Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $2.00). 
In these fascinating pages the author 
relates the history of money from the 
primitive days of barter to the modern 
United States system of national banks, 
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state banks, trust companies and sav- 
ings banks. According to Herodotus 
the first metallic coins (electron) 
were made by the Lydians about 700 
B. C., to be followed a century or two 
later by the Greeks (the drachma, the 
tetradrachma, the stater) and the Ro- 
mans (the aes, the denarius). In both 
ancient and modern times money was 
anything which could be bartered for 
goods wanted—roots, cattle, skins, 
stones, playing cards, tobacco, books. 
The first paper money of North Amer- 
ica was issued in Canada in 1685. The 
New England colonies followed suit, 
and printed paper to such an extent 
that in a short time Connecticut’s sil- 
ver dollar was equivalent to 118 paper 
dollars. Interesting chapters deal with 
the United States’ backing of paper 
money, its issuance of various coins 
of copper, silver and gold, its persist- 
ent crusade against counterfeiting, its 
Treasury Department, where millions 
and billions are pumped in and out in 
a perpetual Money-Go-Round. 

Concise Catholic Dictionary. Com- 
piled by Robert C. Broderick (Mil- 
waukee: The Bruce Publishing Co. 
$2.00). The compiler of this volume 
undertook to provide a comprehensive 
store of information in a fairly small 
volume. Having submitted much of his 
manuscript to a group of specialists 
and exercising care to employ lan- 
guage as non-technical as accuracy 
permits, he here sets down some 1900 
“Catholic” words—some of them diffi- 
cult to find elsewhere—giving also the 
pronunciation and basic derivations. 
An appendix contains 350 words and 
phrases from foreign languages; an- 
other gives the ecumenical councils 
and the doctrines they define; another 
presents common abbreviations, and in 
still another we find a list of popes 
with the dates of their reigns. Care- 
fully arranged, clearly printed, and 
generously supplied with illustrative 
cuts, this book deserves hearty recom- 
mendation for use in libraries, schools 
and homes. 

Latin Grammar. By Cora Carroll 
Scanlon, A.M., and Charles L. Scanlon, 
A.M. (St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co. 
$3.00). Those for whom the authors 
compiled this Latin Grammar will 
profit greatly by its use. It is intended 
for students entering seminaries with- 
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out previous study of Latin, for Sisters 
in Communities that say the Divine 
Office, and for the growing number of 
lay people who use the Roman Missal 
and Breviary. Arranged in accordance 
with sound pedagogical principles, 
clear and comprehensive, it is well 
within the capacity of any serious 
minded student. Its twenty lessons are 
divided into fifty units, centered 
around the use of the 914 words that 
make up the Ordinary of the Mass and 
the three Requiem Masses; and the 
Latin-English vocabulary at the end 
of the book includes also the complete 
vocabularly of the Roman breviary. 
Every essential grammatical point for 
an intelligent reading of the missal 
and breviary is covered. We know of 
no book, with the possible exception 
of Mary Perkins’ Your Catholic Lan- 
guage, like it. It fills a long felt need 
and should have a wide circulation. 


PAMPHLET PUBLICATIONS: The 
Church, Fascism and Peace, by the 
Most Rev. Aloysius J. Muench, D.D., 
and the Most Rev. Vincent J. Ryan, 
D.D. (10 cents); The Catholic Girl Ex- 


amines Her Conscience, by Rev. Leo F. 
Griffin; So You Think You’re Tough!, 
by John F. Desris, U. S. C. G.; The 
Catholic Press in the World Today, by 
Rev. Leo Pursley (Huntington, Ind.: 


Our Sunday Visitor Press. 10 cents 
each). Scapular Facts; Letters of the 
Little Flower’s Mother (10 cents each) ; 
The Little Flower’s Mother; Where 
the Little Flower Seems Nearest, by 
Rev. Albert H. Dolan, O.Carm. (Engle- 
wood, N. v.: The Carmelite Press. 15 
cents each). Why Not Receive Daily?, 
by Rev. John A. O’Brien, Ph.D.; Youth 
—Springtime of Love, by Valentine 
Long, O.F.M.; A New Birth of Free- 
dom, by Rudolf Harvey, O.F.M. (Pater- 
son, N. J.: St. Anthony’s Guild. 5 cents 
each). 

The Truth About the Religious Life, 
by Rev. J. A. Chamard, S.J.; St. John 
of Rochester, by Noel Macdonald Wilby 
(New York: The Paulist Press. 5 cents 
each). Bernadette of Lourdes, by Rev. 
C. C. Martindale, S.J. (London: Catho- 
lic Truth Society. 12 cents). Tenets 
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for Readers and Reviewers, by Harold 
C. Gardiner, S.J. (New York: The 
America Press. 10 cents). An Army 
of Peace! The story of the Sisters of 
Loretto at the Foot of the Cross 
(Nerinckx P. O., Ky., Loretto Mother- 
house). Of Being and Unity, by Pico 
Della Mirandola. Translated from the 
Latin by Victor M. Hamm (Milwaukee, 
Wis.: Marquette University Press). 
The Great Reaction, by James F. 
Kenney (Ottawa, Ont.: Reprint from 
Revue de l'Université). The War and 
the Historian, by James F. Kenney, 
F.R.S.C. (Ottawa, Ont.: Royal Society 
of Canada). The National Catholic 
Educational Association Bulletin, May, 
1944 (Washington, D. C.). Education 
to World Christianity, by John J. Con- 
sidine (Washington, D. C.: National 
Catholic Educational Association). 
China, by Mai-Mai Sze. “Toward a 
Democratic Foreign Policy” Series 
(Cleveland, Ohio: Western Reserve 
University Press. 25 cents). .What 
About Our Japanese-Americans?, by 
Carey McWilliams (New York: Public 
Affairs Committee, Inc. 10 cents). 
What Will the Civilian Do With Vic- 
tory?, by Sir Norman Angell (Los 
Angeles: Free World Association of 
Hollywood). Jewish Problems by a 
Christian Israelite, by David Goldstein, 
LL.D. (St. Paul, Minn.: Radio Reply 
Press. 15 cents). A B C’s of Scape- 
goating, with a Foreword by Profes- 
sor Gordon W. Allport (Chicago: Cen- 
tral Y. M. C. A. College). 
International Conciliation, April, 
1944: The International Law of the Fu- 
ture. Postulates, Principles, Proposals. 
A Statement of a Community of Views 
by North Americans; May, 1944: Meas- 
ures to Promote International Law and 
Order proposed by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce; The Bases of 
Lasting Peace declaration by the 
American Federation of Labor; United 
States Foreign Policy speech by Sec- 
retary Hull, April 9, 1944, and Other 
Department of State Papers; The 
Americas and World War II., a Chart 
issued by the Pan-American Union 
(New York: Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace. 5 cents). 
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Last August we presented H. G. 
QuariITcH WALEs to our readers for the 
first time with an article on “Post-War 
Industrialization of India and China.” 
Years spent in the Orient gave him the 
intimate knowledge of the East which 
distinguished it and which he again 
displays in his present “Democracy in 
the Making in China.” It has not sur- 
prised us to come across Mr. Wales’ 
name frequently through the past 
months as speaker on many rostrums. 


Ir is a delightful tale that Sister 
MARYANNA, O.P., spins for us in “Sister 
Butterfly,” a story written originally 
for the Professional Writing Class at 
Columbia University. We have known 
the author hitherto only as a gifted 
poet. Her first poem, the lovely “Gar- 
menting,” came to us from the Do- 
minican Convent in McKees Rock, Pa., 
where she was then teaching English. 
She is now stationed in New York. 


EpwiIn HEWELCKE is our first new 
contributor this month. He is a young 
writer from San Francisco who has 
already met with success in the pages 
of The Ave Maria and Extension. He 
is the happy possessor of several hob- 
bies, philology for one, and another, 
riding the city streetcars, studying 
faces and voices for story ideas. “On 
Climbing Stairs,” like many another 


good essay, is compounded of the frag- - 


mentary treasures of his notebook. 


AFTER reading “The Well-Mannered 
Bird” we would urge a course of bird 
study on our manner-less moderns, It 
is the product of our versatile, much 
traveled WINIFRED HEATH, to whose 
mill all is grist. We learn with pleas- 
ure that an article of hers from the 
Mission Call is soon to be re-published 
in The Catholic Digest. 


Ir is some time since-we have had 
one of JamMEs OWEN Tryon’s stranger- 
than-fiction true stories. He writes 
from his home in Athens, N. Y., where 
he must spend much of his time delv- 


ing into the legal annals of the past 
whence his latest extraction is “The 
Judicial Murder of Jacques Le Brun.” 


SISTER ANNA MERCEDES, S.C., makes 
a very promising debut in the prose 
literary world with her fine, if brief, 
“Two Paths from Plato,” which links 
her two loves, philosophy and litera- 
ture. Sister Anna Mercedes holds her 
A.B. from the College of Mount St. Vin- 
cent, and is a member of the English 
Department of Cathedral High School 
here. She has appeared as a poet in 
America. 


WE can sense the MicHAEL KENT of 
“The Mass of Brother Michel” in “The 
Light That Has Not Failed.” It is one 
of three articles which he has given 
us on our modern emancipations. 
Brother Michel, incidentally, continues 
to sell well and is already in its fourth 
printing. 


THERE is nobody more welcome in 
our pages than W. E. CAMPBELL, who 
returned to them in January, 1943, 
after a silence of thirty-five years, 
years given largely to editing More’s 
works and to research in preparation 
for his own eagerly awaited book .on 
Erasmus, Tyndale and More. In “Will- 
iam Tyndale” we are privileged to get, 
as not many could give it, the cream of 
what can be said about Tyndale. Mr. 
Campbell, a convert to the Faith in 
1896 and for many years assistant 
Master at Downside, writes from his 
home in Stratton-on-the-Fosse, near 
Bath, England. 


Puitie JoHN with much artistry, in 
Part II. brings his “Spanish After- 


math” to a conclusion. In 1934 Mr. 
John won the Lord Northcliffe Liter- 
ary Prize, coveted by all journalists. 
He writes for many English peri- 
odicals. 


FROM MARGARET MEAGHER’S incisive 
pen comes “Education on its Death- 
bed?” a keen analysis of several re- 
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out previous study of Latin, for Sisters 
in Communities that say the Divine 
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clear and comprehensive, it is well 
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Climbing Stairs,” like many another 


good essay, is compounded of the frag-- 


mentary treasures of his notebook. 


AFTER reading “The Well-Mannered 
Bird” we would urge a course of bird 
study on our manner-less moderns. It 
is the product of our versatile, much 
traveled WINIFRED HEATH, to whose 
mill all is grist. We learn with pleas- 
ure that an article of hers from the 
Mission Call is soon to be re-published 
in The Catholic Digest. 


Ir is some time since we have had 
one of JAMES OWEN Tryon’s stranger- 
than-fiction true stories. He writes 
from his home in Athens, N. Y., where 
he must spend much of his time delv- 


ing into the legal annals of the past 
whence his latest extraction is “The 
Judicial Murder of Jacques Le Brun.” 


S1IsTER ANNA MERCEDES, S.C., makes 
a very promising debut in the prose 
literary world with her fine, if brief, 
“Two Paths from Plato,” which links 
her two loves, philosophy and litera- 
ture. Sister Anna Mercedes holds her 
A.B. from the College of Mount St. Vin- 
cent, and is a member of the English 
Department of Cathedral High School 
here. She has appeared as a poet in 
America. 


WE can sense the MicHAEL KENT of 
“The Mass of Brother Michel” in “The 
Light That Has Not Failed.” It is one 
of three articles which he has given 
us on our modern emancipations. 
Brother Michel, incidentally, continues 
to sell well and is already in its fourth 
printing. 


THERE is nobody more welcome in 
our pages than W. E. CAMPBELL, who 
returned to them in January, 1943, 
after a silence of thirty-five years, 
years given largely to editing More’s 
works and to research in preparation 
for his own eagerly awaited book on 
Erasmus, Tyndale and More. In “Will- 
iam Tyndale” we are privileged to get, 
as not many could give it, the cream of 
what can be said about Tyndale. Mr. 
Campbell, a convert to the Faith in 
1896 and for many years assistant 
Master at Downside, writes from his 
home in Stratton-on-the-Fosse, near 
Bath, England. 


Puiuie JoHN with much artistry, in 
Part II. brings his “Spanish After- 


math” to a conclusion. In 1934 Mr. 
John won the Lord Northcliffe Liter- 
ary Prize, coveted by all journalists. 
He writes for many English peri- 
odicals. 


FROM MARGARET MEAGHER’S incisive 
pen comes “Education on its Death- 
bed?” a keen analysis of several re- 
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cent volumes from masters in the edu- 
cational field. Il] health has prevented 
Miss Meagher lately from giving us 
the contributions we should welcome 
from her, for hers is the rich culture 
so rarely met with in these bleakly 
specialized days. Miss Meagher is in 
Richmond, her natal city, to which she 
returned some time ago after having 
lived many years in New York. 


Now that New Zealand is, so to 
speak, a near neighbor, it is meet that 
we should become acquainted with 
“The Poetry of the New Zealand Ma- 
oris.” The subject is one of especial 
interest to JuLIA PEMBER whose ances- 
tors did much toward developing the 
colony in times past. WILLIAM PEM- 
BER REEVES, one of the family, is the 
author of three histories of the Do- 
minion. Miss Pember is well known 
in our Ball and the Cross Depart- 
ment. 


Our first July poet, MArRcery RvE- 
BUSH (Mrs. OLIveR D.) SHANK, is a 
new contributor, from the Shenandoah 
Valley where her forefathers have 
lived for many generations. She writes 
for Good Housekeeping, Poet Lore, etc., 
and is the proud mother of six chil- 
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dren, two of them now in the Euro- 
pean war area. “Old Dreams and 
New” was written for one of these, 
since reported missing in action; we 
ask our readers’ prayers for him and 
his. Also new to our readers is JAMES 
L. Durr (“Some Hear Other Music’) 
of San Marino, a native of California, 
graduate of Stanford University, and a 
veteran of World War I. Writing is 
his avocation, and his work, both 
prose and verse, has appeared in The 
Commonweal, America, Spirit, The 
Saturday Evening Post, etc. He is the 
poetry editor of The Tidings of Los 
Angeles. Mary IRENE WooprurFF is so 
frequent a contributor that all we can 
is that her “Flowers for My Garden” 
makes us eager to visit Somerville, 
Mass. “Rain in Santa Fe” introduces 
a third new poet this month, InmMa 
WassaLL of Wichita, Kans., who be- 
gan to write in 1933 and now has al- 
most 400 poems published in Catholic 
and secular magazines to her credit, 
not to mention many prose contribu- 
tions. Sister M. Epwarpine of the 
Sisters of Mercy (“Lines Against an 
Ancient Enemy”), one of our well- 
known religious poets, is now teach- 
ing in St. Andrew’s High School, 
Saginaw, Mich. 
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KatHentne Bricy, Lirt.D., Officier de l’Instruction Publique, author, dramatic and literary 
critic, Philadelphia; Past President of the Catholic Poetry Society of America; author 
of The Poets’ Chantry, Ladders and Bridges, etc. 

Rev. Joun C. Forp, S.J., educator and writer, Professor of Moral Theology, Weston College, 


Weston, Mass. 


Rev. Josep McSoatrey, C.S.P., author and translator, Church of St. Paul the Apostle, New York 
City; author of Think and Pray, An Outline History of the Church by Centuries, etc. 

N. ExizasetH Monroe, Px.D., writer and educator, member of the Department of English, 
Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N. Y.; author of The Novel and Society, etc. 


Josepx J. Reitry, Px.D 


.» Litt.D., Professor of English and Librarian, Hunter College, New York 


City; author of Newman as a Man of Letters, Of Books and Men, etc. 

BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON, B.S., M.A., educator and author, teacher in the English Depart- 
ment of the City Normal School, Rochester, N. Y.; former Extension Instructor in Chil- 
dren’s Literature, University of Rochester; author of Silver Pennies, With Harp and 


Lute, etc. 


Wrttuam THomas Watsu, M.A., Litt.D., educator and author, professor of English, Manhattan- 
ville College of the Sacred Heart, New York City; author of Philip Il., Lyric Poems, etc. 
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EDUCATIONAL 
DIRECTORY 


A carefully selected list of 
representative Catholic Schools 











College of New Rochelle 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Accredited by the Association of 
American Universities 


Westchester County 


Sixteen miles from Grand Central Station, 
New York 





will open its twenty-ninth year 
Canterbury School in September, 1943. Its location 
is excellent; its plant, modern and complete. It is conducted 
by laymen, under the ue Patronage of the Bishop of Hartford. 
Its standards of scholarship, discipline, _ a's steadily 
maintained, have placed it “ptellect prepartory 
schools of New England. The — Bm ar spiritual values 
of life at Canterbury will not essened, but have already 
been enriched, by the + be + a war. Scholastic eart 
has been intensified, and the curriculum expanded to include 
courses in Military "Mathematics, Radio, Motors, Morse Code, 
Riflery, the Duties of Citizenship, Hygiene. The usual courses 
in Christian Doctrine, Ethics, and Apologetics, together with 
pd cy me — < the religious ly of the school, = 
continue to give ic boys a sound m ics ‘or 
a good life, whether in wer or in peace. 


Address NELSON HUME, Ph.D., K.S.G., Headmaster 
New Milford, Conn. 
(Early application is advisable) 

















TRINITY COLLEGE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


An Institution for the Higher Education of 


Women. Incorporated in 1897 under the 
Laws of the District of Columbia with full 
owers to confer Collegiate Degrees, and reg- 
istered by the University of the State of New 
York. Ranked in the first class by the United 
States Commissioner of Education. Affiliated 
to the Catholic University of America and has 
gg ge from that University. Conducted 
y the Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur. 


For particulars, address the Secretary of 
the College 











College of Saint Elizabeth 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
on the approved list of the Association of 
American Universities. Campus of 400 acres. 
Modern residence halls. Standard. courses in 
arts and science. Commerce, home economics, 
pre-medical, medical technology, teacher train- 
ing, music. B.A. and B.S. degrees. 


ADDRESS DEAN 
CONVENT STATION, N. J. 






































ROSEMONT COLLEGE 
ROSEMONT, PA. 


A Catholic College for Women con- 
ducted by the Religious of the Society of 
the Holy Child Jesus. Accredited by 
the Association of American Universities. 
Situated on the Main Line P. R. R. 
eleven miles from Philadelphia. Address 
the Registrar for information. 


Telephone—Bryn Mawr 4514 























SETON HILL COLLEGE 
GREENSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
B.A.—Major may be chosen among 13 de- 
paruments of studies. B.M.—Artist courses, 
4 options. Teacher Training in Public School 
Music. B.S. in Home Economics—Five op- 
tions including vocational home economics. 


Women from 37 States and 11 foreign countries 

















Read 
THE CHURCH AND SOCIAL ORDER 


Text of the statement by the Archbishops and Bish 
ops of the Administrative Board of the N. C. W. C. 


With Discussion Club Outline by Rev. Gerald C. 


Treacy, . 
5c, $3.50 the 100, postage extra 


The Paulist Press, 401 West 59th St., New York 




















Rev. Wilfred G. Hurley, C.S.P. 


A Popular Book of Apologetics 
for the Catholic and 

the non-Catholic 

“T Believe” is a sjmple exposition of the 
Divine credentials of the Church. Over 
100,000 copies of the new pocket edition 
have been printed: You will want it for 
your class in religion, your discussion club, 
your convert. 


25 cents a copy, $23.00 the hundred 


transportation extra 


THE PAULIST PRESS 
401 W. 59th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


AST AT Fall OE 
csr ssme «ie 


25¢ 


POCKET 
EDITION 

244 pages 
14 illustrations 





COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


MOUNT SAINT VINCENT-ON-HUDSON 
NEW YORK 63, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees. 


Courses in Nursing, Commerce Education 
and Pedagogy. 


Approved by the Association of American 
Universities. 
Extensive campus bordering Hudson River. 
Twelve miles from Grand Central Station, 
New York City. 


For particulars address Registrar 




















Notice to Subscribers 





Due to the great many changes of 
address we ask that subscribers 
send their changes to our office 
before the 15th of each month in 
order to assure prompt delivery 
of THE CATHOLIC WorLD. 

















Novena Prayers to 


OUR LADY OF FATIMA 


By Rev. Wuut1am J. Smirn, SJ. 


During the third year of the first World War, 
the Blessed Virgin appeared on the 13th day 
of every month from May to October, 1917, 
to three little shepherds, Jacinta, aged 7, 
Francis, aged 9, and Lucy, aged 10. The 
place of the six apparitions was Fatima, a 
Portuguese village north of Lisbon, now a 
celebrated center of pilgrimage. 


This new booklet contains the first set of 
Original Novena Prayers to Our Lady of 
Fatima and a short history of the appari- 
tions. 


5¢, $3.85 the 100 postpaid 


THE PAULIST PRESS 
401 West 59th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 






































Feligion Outlines for Colleges 


By RT. REV. JOHN M. COOPER, Ph.D. 
Professor of Anthropology 


CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 





Religion Outlines for Religion Outlines for 
Colleges—Course I Colleges—Course II 


The Catholic Ideal of Life . The Motives 277 Jeans of 


The first volume deals with the Catholic Catholic Life 
moral ideal. The succeeding volumes DOGMA 

take up and treat Dogma and the Sacra- PRAYER 

ments, Apologetics and Life Problems. SACRAMENTS 


NEW EDITION NEW EDITION 


8vo, cloth XV + 315 pages 8vo, cloth, VII + 284 pages 


$1.40 : $1.35 














Religion Outlines for Religion Outlines for 
Colleges—Course III Colleges—Course IV 


Christ and His Church Emphasizes Life Problems 


Treats of The Church, The Sacred Concerning religion, faith, life work, 
Scriptures, The Life and Personality of marriage, citizenship and recreation. 


— NEW EDITION | 
8vo, cloth, XV + 509 pages 8vo, cloth XX + 273 pages | 
| 


$1.80 $1.35 
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